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NE MAN’S MEAT... 


We all have our affinities... for foodstuffs, for mates, for reading matter. 
No diet, no magazine, can be all things to all people. What kind 
of people, then, have found that News -Week is their particular meat? 
What kind of people are these 225,000 odd who have an affinity for 
News-Week’s special way of presenting the week's news —accurately, 
speedily, impartially? We have checked this rather carefully. Most of 
them (7 out of 10) are in the executive and professional class. They 
make good money (averaging some $7,000 a year). They have homes 
and cars and a modicum laid by against their special needs. They are, 
we believe, pretty substantial citizens, non-fanatical and quite able to 
form their own opinions...which, editorially, we let them do. Some 
225,000 of these people buy News-Week, regularly, for a reason. They 
will aleo buy your product for a reason. Why not present it to them? 


NEWS-WEEK 
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H.G.WELLS’s 


ERE, in one vivid, constantly fascinating narrative, Wells has 
given you everything you can want to know about LIFE on 
earth! It is a more absorbing story even than his celebrated Out- 
line of History, which gave millions of people their first clear ideas 
about the development of their world. In The Science of Life he has 
gone farther—he revealsthe mysteries of the human body and human 
behavior; of animal life; life inthesea; insect life; reptiles and birds; 
plant life. In unforgettable phrases and illuminating pictures H. G. 
Wells (in collaboration with Julian Huxley and G. P. Wells) unfolds 
the secrets of the embryo, of heredity, sex-life, the workings of your 
body, the stories of prehistoric animals and all other living things. 
This is a work which no modern, well-informed person can do 
without. Originally published in four volumes for $12.00, it is now 
presented complete in this ONE magnificent volume of 1514 pages 


—and you may have it free if you accept this offer of free mem- 
bership in the Guild. 


What FREE Guild MEMBERSHIP Means 


The Guild provides the most complete, 
economical and convenient book service 
in the country. It selects for your choice 
each month two outstanding new books 
before publication—the best new fiction 
and the best new non-fiction. You may 
take either one or both—or no book at 
all in any particular month, if you so 
desire. ‘“‘Wings’”—a sparkling, illus- 
trated little journal—is sent free each 
month to — of the Guild. —— 
magazine, descriptions are given of the 
Guild current book selections and rec- otto ak mponthly selections is a 
ommendations. It is a guide to the best dhoms for euly $2 cach. You ee = 
reading and is invaluable to anyone or both. . % 


who wants to keep up to date on the new 
You Save Up To 50% 


books. ‘“‘Wings” contains a complete 
review of the forthcoming selections 
made by the Editors, and a description Outstanding of all advantages of 
of the authors, as well as several illus- Guild membership, particularly at 
trations pertinent to the books. The this time, is the savin in cost of 
magazine is sent to members one month books. Remember, Guild savings are 
in advance so they may decide before- not merely fractional savings hen 
hand whether or not one or both of the ou can get a $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 

Coat: for only $2.00, you can see at 
once that your book bills can be cut 


selected books will be to their liking. 
If you want one of the Guild selec- 
in half, and that you can afford to buy 
more books you wish to read this 


tions for the month, you pay only $2.00 
way than under any other par A 
” 


forit (plus a few cents carrying charges) 
regardless of the retail price. Or you 
Free “Bonus Books 
Twice a Year BIG 


er’s price. However, if you do not 
want any book that month, you are not 
obligated to take any. You may buy 
as few as four books within a year to 
enjoy all advantages of membership. 





NOW .. Choose From 
Two Selections Each Month 


The Guild now offers members their choice 
of two selections each month—the best new 
fiction and the best new non-fiction. 








may have both for $4.00. (The regular 
yoy of Guild selections range from 
2.50 to $5.00.) If you do not want either 
of the Guild selections then you may 


This popular new BONUS plan gives 
take your choice from thirty other out- 


thousands of Guild members an ad- 
standing books recommended each ditional NEW book every six months $ 
month by the Guild, or the Guild will ABSOLUTELY FREE. Full details 
deliver postage prepaid, any other of this special plan will be sent to 


book in print you wish at the publish- you upon enrollment. VALUE 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—Send No Money 


Remember: Members buy only the books they want, and they may accept as few as four 
books a year. The Guild service starts as scon as you send the coupon. Our present special offer 
gives you H. G. WELLS’S “THE SCIENCE OF LIFE” absolutely free. This book will 
come to you at once, together with full information about the Guild Service and special savings. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 1N.W. 244 Madison Avenue, New York 


Great Sequel to His Famous 
“OurTLINE OF HistorY” 


























1514 PAGES 
387 PICTURES 


Hundreds of Fascinating 
Subjects Like These: 
Nervous Mechanism and the Brain 
Reproduction and Fertilization 
Growth and Development of the 


Embryo 
Childhood, Adolescence, Maturity 
-Mammals 
Birds and Reptiles 
Fishes, Insects 
Vegetable Life 
Evolution and Creation 
“Missing Links”’ in Evolution 
Man’s Body 
What Determines Sex? 
The Ages of Ancient Life 
Dinosaurs 
Behavior, Feeling, and Thought 
Ways of Life Among Ants, Bees 
Courtship in Animals 
Psycho-Analysis, etc., etc. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


FREE ‘“‘The Science of Life’’ 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 1 N. W. 
244 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Enroll me without charge as a member of The Literary Guild 

of America. I am to receive free each month the Guild Maga- 

*“"WINGS,”’ and all other membership privileges. It is 

I wil a minimum of four books 

through the Literary Guild within a year—either Guild Selec- 
tions or any other books of my choice—and you 











dy tee to 
protect me mst any increase in price of Guild Selectians 
during this time. 

In consideration of this agreement, you will send me at 
once, FREE, a copy of H, G, Wells's “* Science of Life.”’ 
Name 
Address 
City State 
Occupation 





Canadian subscribers write direct to the Literary Guild in Canada, 
388 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 








e will they 


eome 
back? 


The show of 1936 has passed. The char- 
acters who played before you... . the 
men and women who made the news... 
have left the scene. Will most of them 
come back in 1937, 
their place? Will headlines blacken with 
the clouds of war in Europe or the 
Orient? Will President Roosevelt, en- 
tering his second term, turn to the right 
or left? 


Whether they lead to new wars or con- 
tinued peace, balanced recovery or infla- 
tion, the events of 1937 will make his- 
tory. 


An understanding of the news is essen- 
tial to every intelligent man and woman 
..... and an accurate, unbiased report 
of each week’s events with their con- 
tributing background of facts is neces- 
sary to obtain such an understanding. 


News-WEEK’S purpose is to secure au- 
thenticated facts in word and picture, to 
present them free from bias, to bring 
you news thrilling in its stark simplicity 
—significant with the completeness of 
its background. 


Get your front row seat for the exciting 
show of 1937. Subscribe to Nrws-W EEK 
today. Use the convenient coupon pro- 


vided below. 


NEWS-WEEK 


Rockefeller Center New York 


Mail Coupon Today 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Mer. 
NEWS-WEEK 
1270 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for 
NEWS-WEEK for ( 1 year, $4; 
CJ 2 years, $6. Send me a bill. () My 


remittance is enclosed (_) 


Add $2 per year for foreign post- 
age, no extra charge for Canada. 


[) New Subscription (] Renewed 
Subscription 


Name 





Address 








or will others take - 
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Happy New Year: 
in uniform marched 
an uncertain 1937 (see pages 6-7). 


in News-Week transmitted 
telephone are by Wide World 


ENTERTAINMENT (Screen, Stage) 


SCIENCE and MEDICINE 


Subscription — Prices: 
United States, its terri- 
tories and possessions, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Central and South Amer- 
ica: one year, $4; two 
years, $6; three years, 
$8; single copies, 10 
cents. Add $2 per year 
foreign postage for all 
other countries. 

Two weeks’ notice re 
quired for change of ad- 
dress. Please give address 
to which magazine is now 
being delivered as well 
as new address. Annual 
subscribers may have 
News-WEEK sent to 
them on vacations by 
. ‘ a giving two weeks’ ad- 
gl >a vance notice of itinerary. 
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-in immigration and deportation laws. 
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PHILIPPINE FREEDOM: As student and 
teacher of international relations and so en- 
gaged in official State work, would you please 
answer the following question: will the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines have complete 
independence after Nov. 15, 1945, or after 
July 4, 1946? ; 

I want to salute News-WeEEK on its con- 
sensus Front Page article “Straws,” which 
appeared in the issue of Oct. 31. 

Rorert T. Arvipson 


Juanita, N. D. 


Editorial Note: The Philippine Commonwealth is 
to become completely independent July 4, 1946, the 
date specified by Congress in the Philippine Inde- 
pendence Act. 
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NEWS HERMIT: Is Edward VIII news or 
nuisance value? Just why does your excel- 
lent publication (and many more) give so 
much space to the “Cause Celebre” ? 

Davip ZINKOFF 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NECESSARY: [I am very much pleased 
with News-WeEexK and find it a satisiactory 
news-Mmagazine in every way. Unspectacular, 
concise reporting gives me a clear picture of 
the week’s most important occurrences. I need 
not dig among the husks to get at the ker- 
nels. I repeat your statement, “News-WEEK 
has become a necessary, as well as a pleas- 
ant habit.” 

GEORGE MAKI 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


MORAL TURPITUDE: Now that lame 
duckism is forever banned by the Twentieth 
Amendment we can face the coming Con- 
gress in the light of present problems .. . 
Emerging from the depression we ought to 
do something about the great alien army 
which multiplied’ our labor problems in 
America. To remedy that evil we should 
broaden our deportation laws and further 
restrict our immigration laws to the end that 
we at least eliminate the alien-criminal 
element. 

This could be done very readily by Con- 
gressional act broadening the interpretation 
of the phrase “moral turpitude” as it is used 
Just 
as the Fourth Amendment .... , became Jater 


. the bulwark behind which alien: bootlcggers 


defied American laws, so the phrase “moral 
turpitude” . .. has permitted the entry and 
prevented the deportation of millions of 
alien criminals. 

In cases involving white slavery there is 
no room for loose interpretation of “moral 
turpitude’—and out they go. Some years 
back the writer as State Senator from San 
Francisco sponsored the California statute 
which closed “Barbary Coast.” The white- 
slave overflow that followed resulted in a 
ten-year campaign against that racket. The 
first discovery made was that the white-slave 
racket was, in the final analysis, a Euro- 
pean problem transplanted to America. De- 
portation became our most effective weapon. 
Emil Baggi, caught red-handed running a 
resort which harbored American girls, on 
advice of counsel “copped a plea” before we 
could bring him to trial and paid $25 in place 
of a jail sentence. Purged thus of his crime 
he continued uninterrupted his illicit busi- 
ness. But all we had to do was take the 
judgment roll to the immigration authorities. 
His plea of guilty was a confession of record 
and saved the government all costs of in- 
vestigation. So back to Europe went Emil 
Baggi, all expenses paid—but on a one-way 
ticket. 

But bootleggers! Whether during prohi- 
bition or after, each case must be decided 
on the flexible interpretation of “moral tur- 
pitude.” If Al Capone had not been a sec- 
ond-generation scion of the army of aliens 
which swept through the gates of America 
in the days of many yet living and as a na- 
tive undeportable, his attorney could have 
waved his hand in the deportation court and 
cried out: “Why! He’s only a bootlegger !” 

EpwIn GRANT 

Oakland, Calif. 
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WOMEN AND RENOWN: I was pained to 
note that in your last issue [Dec. 19] you 
continue to pursue a subject whose object 
appears to be matrimony. I[ refer, of course, 
to the lady who persuaded a monarch to 
trade a throne for the joysy of being called 
Boysy the rest of his life. 

While I didn’t use to be a newspaper man 
myself I can understand the financial advan- 
tage of truckling to the public taste for heart 
throbs. In the press, Cupid is invariably 
allied with cupidity. Yet just suppose that 
the lady’s face had never smiled at her own 
from the pages of newspapers and maga- 
zines. Without such encouragement, would 
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she have ventured to beat the moths out of 
the British Lion? 

No. Women hold their publicity about as 
successfully as they hold their liquor. Mount- 
ing to their heads, it instantly engenders an 
insensate desire for more. Even the slight- 
est distinction produces the same odd frenzy. 
Ask any man who holds a job under a woman 
executive, 

What, then, should be done? The answer, 
I think, is obvious. Temptation should be 
removed from feminine vicinity. Women 
should be treated, whenever possible, with 
kindness and courtesy. But they should nev- 
er be allowed to rise from their normal plane. 

It is not their fault that they can’t wear 
renown with the dignity of men. The easiest 
and surest way to help them remain amiable 
is to keep their names out of the papers. 

J. V. MarpLe 

New York City 
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MAGIC: Please refér to page 20 of News- 
Week for Nov. 28: “Warren William re- 
laxes when Mae West confines her ogling to 
a stereopticon.” The instrument pictured is 
a STEREOSCOPE. 

ELLwoop WILSON 

Knowlton, Que. 


Editorial Note: News-Wrex must have confused 
Mae West’s magic with a magic lantern. The stere- 
opticon is a highly developed form—of the latter. 


CORRECTION: When one reads an ar- 
ticle knocking his school one usually doesn’t 
like it. 

However: 

(1) Jimmy Cain is not married, in fact, 
not even engaged. 

(2) The Idaho-U. of W. score was 22-0, 
not 22-7. 

(3) The Washington-Oregon State score 
was 13-7, not 13-0. 

(4) Washington’s pigskin heroes do have 
to work for their keep during the 
football season unless they have 
enough money of their own to carry 
themselves through the football sea- 
son. The maximum salary paid to 
athletes who work around the uni- 
versity is $12.50 a week. Some work 
off the campus and make more 
money, 

The prestige of a publication is rated on its 
accuracy. 

Hat GILes 

Seattle, Wash. 


Editorial Note: Nrews-WeEex disclaims any in- 
tention of knocking Washington but gratefully thanks 
Mr. Giles for his corrections. 

In the interests of accuracy—persistently News- 
Week's goal—the score of the Washington-Oregon 
State game was neither 13-7 nor 13-0. It was 19-7. 


PLEASED: ... I shall take the opportun- 
ity of telling you how pleased I am with 
your magazine in general, after a year’s 


subscription. It is the best value ever I got 
for my money and [ look forward to the 
weekly copy with great pleasure. Everything 
is first-class from your striking covers to 
your Sideshow, interestingly done and, in 
my opinion, with just the right blend of dig- 
nity, drama, and humor. Your scientific de- 
partment on which I might speak most 
definitely is excellent; twice I have picked 
up important leads from it before I got them 
in the medical literature. Above all I applaud 
your irreproachable impartiality and thor- 
oughness. A man in my work needs some 
source where he can get everything of im- 
portance about everything without feeling 
the need for continually checking his in- 
formation. 
H. CHANDLER ELLIOTT 

Department of Anatomy 

University of Toronto 

Toronto, Ont. 
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POLYNESIAN PIPE 











ALL PARTS OF THE 
WORLD, JUDGE, BUT 
NONE FROM THE 
POLYNESIAN SOUTH 
SEA ISLAND GROUPS 
































SMOKING IS A PRINCE ALBERT? 
SOUTH SEAS | |FAIRLY RECENT SAY, DO YOu 
ARE A POOR | |INNOVATION THERE. MIND IF I 
HUNTING GROUND) [LET ME FILL My TRY IT? 
PIPE AND 1'LU TTT 
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CAPTAIN COOK, THE EXPLORER, WAS THE FIRST # 
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41 | THE NATIVES 
DS.Y] | TRIED SMOKING- 
ghd | LIKED IT — AND 

; TODAY MAKE A 
RATHER CURIOUS 











HERE IT IS ~A SOUTH SEA PIPE 
MADE FROM A SEA-SHELL. IT 
MAKES A SURPRISINGLY 
ml COOL SMOKE 


NO COOLER 

THAN THIS PIPE 

I'M SMOKING y 
Ow 
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smoked, 
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RINGE 
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THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 








IT ALWAYS SMOKED HOT BEFORE, BUT 
WITH PRINCE ALBERT EVERY PUFF 
IS AS GENTLE AS A SUMMER BREEZE 
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OF COURSE! YOU KNOw, RA. IS NO 
DIFFERENT. ITS CUT SCIENTIFICALLY J] 
AND BURNS SLOWER IN THE BOWL J 
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in it to us 
this date, 


ase price, 
rR. J. Reynolds 









Are there LOO 


towns like these 
pinned to your 
SALES MAP ? 


p™ go into your sales map 


where people spend money. 
You may not know how sugar 
energizes the economic life of 
Main Street, but Sugar City, 
Idaho, and Sugar City, Colo- 
rado, know what Radio City 
advertises—and order it! So do 
Logan, Blackfoot, Greeley, Ox- 
nard and a hundred other sugar- 


beet towns from the Great Lakes 


to the Golden Gate. 


NEWS-WEEK 





Charles C. Morris leases acreage and grows beets 
for the Manteca, Calif., factory. Starting with- 
out equipment in 1930 on 80 acres, he paid for 
two tractors and six trucks the second year; now 
has capital and owns all needed equipment for 
growing sugar beets on as much as 700 acres. 


An industry engaged in developing American 
natural resources, improving American 
agriculture, and supplying American markets 
uith an all-American food product 


UNITED STATES 


430 GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 
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Why a Pin 
for Chinook? 


— 
ment by one factory of one company on the 1936 crop. ewret aA 
the nation it is the custom of beet sugar manufacturers to pay 
farmers cash for their beets—a large initial payment usually followed 
by additional payments. Even during the economic uncertainties 
of recent years these companies paid farmers an amount equivalent 
to more than a million de 


ollars a week. 


Whether you sell ships or sealing-wax, you 
need prosperity in agriculture. Sugar beets 
are the most dependable cash crop, with 
highest value per acre, that can be grown 
throughout the great irrigated areas of the 
upland West. Beets create more employ- 
ment and—most important to you who have 
something to sell—more purchasing powcr. 


A non-surplus crop, the sugar beet radiates 
wide benefits: jobs on the farm for 150,- 
000 men; jobs for thousands more in fac- 
tories. Jobs on railroads! Jobs in coal mines, 
limestone quarries, cotton mills! Finally, 
another source of wealth in by-products 
of the beet, fattening millions of lambs 
and cattle. 


The size and extent of the business flowing 
from the beet sugar industry is discussed 
in a booklet called ‘‘The Silver Wedge,”’ 


sent on request. 


ASSOCIATION 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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N EW YEAR: Man on Mountain Makes World Hold Its Breath; 


Hitler Balances Franco’s Salvation and the Peace of Europe 


The Nazi party last week rounded up 
3,000,000 needy children—thousands in 
Brown Shirt uniforms—and gave them 
Yule presents of food and candy. Each 
package contained a portrait of Adolf 
Hitler and a card inscribed: “The 
Fuehrer thinks of you.” 

Over a nationwide hookup, Minister 
of Education and Public Enlightenment 
Joseph Goebbels chanted: 

“We unite ...in hearty thankfulness 
to... the special patron of our nation’s 
children. The children love him be- 
cause they have the feeling that 
he loves children. Three million 
pairs of bright eyes look up to his 
picture...” 

High in the snow-covered South 
Bavarian Alps, Adolf Hitler did 
the most serious thinking of his 
career. Not only bright-eyed 
German children, but also fear- 
dulled adults from every part of 
Europe tried to visualize the 
Fuehrer sitting alone in Haus 
Wachenfeld, his Delphic cottage 
above Berchtesgaden. 

They knew that this one man 
had the power to plunge Europe, 
from one moment to another, into 


the long-feared second world 
war. They knew him-as a man 
of hasty, rash deeds—tempted 


now, as on previous occasions, to 
stake his future and that of his 
people on a spectacular coup. 

Statesmen in every capital 
wondered how he proposed solv- 
ing the climactic puzzle of his 
career. Its chief elements: 

Germany. A critical food short- 
age (see page 8) threatened to 
cause dangerous unrest in the 
masses. 

Spain. Jockeying for diplomatic ad- 
vantage, the Reich had backed Francis- 
co Franco’s Fascists to a point where 
retreat without losing face would be 
difficult. But Franco’s position had 
grown desperate—he needed more men 
and more guns. 

Italy. Playing a finer game, Benito 
Mussolini had committed himself to 
Franco less openly. The Duce prepared 
to abandon his unsuccessful Spanish 
imitator—who now apparently must 
rely solely on Hitler. 

France. The opportunist Popular 


Front Foreign Office, taking its vita- 
mins directly from London, was de- 
termined to prevent the creation of a 
Swastika State in Spain at all costs and 
for the first time since Hitler’s advent 


Paris addressed firm words to Berlin. 


With full approval of Britain, France 
threatened to throw its resources be- 
hind Madrid unless Germany stopped 
buoying up Franco. 


Review: It may have occurred to 
Hitler—in thinking over the events of 
his fourth most glamorous year as Dic- 
tator of 66,000,000 Germans—that his 
brother medicine man on the Mediter- 
ranean had outfoxed him. 


At this season last year, Europe’s 
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‘The Fuehrer thinks of you!’ 


populations cringed in war fear no less 
than today. Benito Mussolini had sent 
Black Shirt legions to conquer dark and 
distant Ethiopia. This act of aggres- 
sion challenged Britain’s choice posi- 
tion of dominating European politics 
through the League of Nations. The 
Duce’s show of power also damaged 
British prestige, imperiling the safety 
of the empire’s life line through Suez 
and its oilfields in the Near East. 

Mussolini laughed at his Majesty’s 
fleet, massed in the Mediterranean in 
the guise of a League police force, 
angrily shrugged off economic sanc- 
tions imposed by 52 League members, 
and proceeded with his dark and distant 
conquest. 

Taking advantage of the crisis, 
Adolf Hitler in March made a move 








that almost amounted to declaring war 
on France: he sent two full army corps 
into a strip of territory along the 
French border (Rhineland) which Paris 
had returned to Germany in 1926 only 
on condition that it remain demilitarized. 

This coup, which France weakly pro- 
tested, raised Nazis’ regard for their 
Leader from adoration to idolatry and 
gave the Reich more say in European 
affairs than at any time since the war. 

Meanwhile Francisco Franco had 
launched his anti-Red putsch in Spain 
—with unofficial Italian and Ger- 
man support. Had his plans for a 
swift, decisive stroke worked out, 
the anti-Fascist nations would 
have had to recognize a new 
Dictator. 

Instead the coup turned into 
modern history’s most merciless 
civil war. French and Russian 
Reds, seeing hope of saving Ma- 
drid and determined to prevent a 
new dictatorship, mobilized men 
and supplies. 

Out of the mess, Mussolini alone 
seemed to have gained an ad- 
vantage. Early during the war, 
he converted the Balearic Islands, 
which Franco could not afford to 
defend, into an Italian air and 
navy base. This constituted a 
serious threat to the sea route 
between France and its African 
possessions and an added threat 
to Britain’s position in the Medi- 
terranean. 

Last week the Duce picked the 
fruit of this move. Britain and 
France announced they would 
demote their Addis Ababa lega- 
tions into consulates—thereby 
effectively admitting Italy’s sovereignty 
over Ethiopia. 


S. O. S. Preparatory to this develop- 
ment, Mussolini had quietly reduced his 
aid to Franco. Germany’s instead had 
increased—but not enough to assure 
Franco of victory. Last week he sent 
the Fuehrer an S.O.S. for 60,000 men. 


In identical notes, France and Britain 
warned Hitler against sending the 
troops. While he deliberated on the 
thesis that neither they nor Italy want- 
ed to see a German-run Spain, Bay of 
Biscay Reds seized a German freighter. 

The Berlin Foreign Office demanded 
the ship’s immediate release. Medrid 
refused, claiming it carried men and 
arms to Franco. The next move was 
up to the Fuehrer. 
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GERMAN Y: Santa Brings Naziland Food Shortage 


And Synthetic Goods; Housewives Must Hoard Crusts 


The snowy-bearded man in red car- 
ried a staff topped by a gilt Swastika. 
The children ceased chattering as he 
came up to the footlights and raised 
his arm in a stiff salute: 

“Only a few years ago I was in des- 
pair... the Marxists didn’t want me on 
earth! But the dear Lord took a hand 
... sent us the Fuehrer.. . everything 
has changed!” 

Berlin mothers who attended the 
Yule mass meeting feared that not all 
had changed for the better. Fresh in 


their ears rang another speech. Franz 


Hayler, Retail Food Dealers’ chairman, 
had manifestoed: “Discarded food is 
still found in garbage pails, especially 
pieces of bread ... That must not be! 
He who throws away bread ‘njures the 
nation!” 

More and more housewives had less 
bread. A government decree forbade 
the sale of fresh loaves—stale ones 
slice thinner. Cooks planning Christ- 
mas cakes found eggs almost unobtain- 
able. They needed ration cards to ob- 
tain butter and other fats. Vegetables 
were scarce—even cabbage prices rose. 


Gossip: Foreigners in Germany last 
week detected symptoms of dangerous 
unrest. They also gathered a bumper 
crop of fantastic rumors. For days on 
end, Adolf Hitler remained incommuni- 
cado in his Berchtesgaden mountain cot- 
tage. He sat for hours musing before 
paintings brought especially from Mu- 
nich museums. Like Bavaria’s mad King 
Ludwig II, patron of Richard Wagner, 
the Fuehrer listened alone to orchestras 
playing the great composer’s music- 
dramas. 

Backed by Air Chief Goering, the 
brooding Fuehrer favored sending troops 
to Spain even at the risk of a Euro- 


pean war. 





War Minister Werner von Blomberg 
and Chief of Staff Freiherr von Fritsch 
bluntly told Hitler the army wasn’t 
ready. He must have remembered that 
the same officers had advised him last 
March against chancing war with 
France—whereupon he went ahead, re- 
militarized the Rhineland, and proved 
France also wasn’t ready to fight. 


Facts: Hitler might do something 
spectacular to divert domestic atten- 
tion from the food crisis. But he could 
not remedy the basic trouble: shortage 
of raw materials. To offset this, the 
Third Reich long ago turned to a war- 
time expedient—ersatz (substitute) ne- 
cessities. 

OIL: In 1935, Germany produced 35 
per cent of 2,835,000 tons consumed. Of 
this, the great chemical combine, I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, manufactured 250,000 
by the hydrogenation of lignite coal. 
(Hitler expects 100 per cent results 
within eighteen months.) 

TEXTILES: To cut an annual $315,- 
000,000 import bill, a decree raised the 
flax crop 22 per cent. But future hopes 
rest on zellwolle, wool from wood. Cloth 
must contain 10 to 20 per cent zellwolle. 

RUBBER: Decrees bar play balloons 
and other rubber toys. Few motorists 
boast spare tires. The army swallows 
most of the annual rubber import 
(65,000 tons). It also takes all the 
Buna, rubber from coal and chalk, five 
times more expensive than the natural 
product. 

METALS: By State order, Germans 
drop waste metal (razor blades, shav- 
ing cream tubes, disused utensils, etc.) 
into public dump bins. This helps pro- 
duction of aluminum, which has largely 
replaced copper, lead, zinc, nickel, and 
chrome in cannon, cartridge clips, and 
high-tension wires. 


Sie 


Madrid: Air bombs and what they did to subway stations 
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FooD: To reclaim 250,000 acres of 
marshland on Germany’s northwest 
coast, 6,000 prisoners and 4,000 men 
from Labor Battalions started digging 
ditches in 1934. By 1949 this should 
provide 5,000 peasant homesteads. 
Meanwhile, this season’s harvest has 
left the Reich 2,000,000 tons short on 
rye and wheat. 

Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Germany’s 
foremost financier, surprised econo- 
mists recently by advocating colonial 
expansion as 2 desirable alternative to 
Hitler’s ersatz, belt-tightening program. 

What benefit the Reich might derive 
from restoration of its prewar 1,034,000 
Square miles in Africa and the Pacific 
remained a subject of debate. In 1914, 
commerce with the colonies represented 
only 2 per cent of Germany’s foreign 
trade. Dr. Schacht supposes that to- 
day, with other markets closed, Nazi 
colonists would keep the home factories 
humming. 


SPAIN: Shells Drown Out Hymns 
In Madrid’s Christmas Rites 


Christmas Day, 1914, war ceased on 
most of the Western Front; British 
Tommies played football. Christmas, 
1936, on the 161st day of Spain’s civil 
war, Moors, Nordics, Latins, Slavs, 
and Jews spilled Yuletide blood. Only 
northern Basques refused to kill their 
“brother Spaniards.” 

For the first time since the Catholic 
armies of Alfonso VI drove out the 
Moors 853 years ago, Madrid’s churches 
held no Christmas Masses. Red edicts 
closed some; Fascist bombs, others. 

Half a hundred churchless catholics 
chanted hymns in Puerta del Sol 
square. An 88-pound bomb silenced 
twenty singers forever. 

General Franco’s guns finally found 
the range of the fourteen-story tele- 
phone building, headquarters of foreign 
newspaper correspondents. When a 
6-inch shell neatly pinked the tower of 
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Spain: German artillery found the telephone building’s range 


Madrid’s tallest “skyscraper,” Herbert 
L. Matthews of The New York Times 
and other American reporters guessed 
the reason: German efficiency was be- 
coming more apparent in rebel marks- 
manship. 


U.S.S.R.: More Cotton and Gold 
For Leader of Soviet’s Purges 


To all good Soviet citizens, Jan. 1, 
1937, means more than the mere be- 
ginning of a New Year. It marks the 
fact that Red Russia has passed the 
fourth milestone of Dictator Stalin’s 
second Five-Year Plan. 

Last week, news from Siberian and 
Ural goldfields and from South Asian 
cotton plains cheered plan enthusiasts. 
Dec. 20—eleven days ahead of schedule 
—the Soviet gold-mining industry an- 
nounced fulfillment of its 1936 quota, 
which called for a 26 per cent increase 
over 1935. 

The Kremlin keeps gold-production 
figures secret, but reliable estimates 
put last year’s total at $285,000,000. 
This would support Russia’s claim that 
it would soon challenge South Africa 
($375,000,000 annual output) for lead- 
ership in world production. 

Cotton growers acclaimed an even 
more significant feat: last year’s crop 
of 2,000,000 tons—more than double 
that of 1933—enabled Red officials to 
declare for the first time that Russia 
no longer needs American supplies. 
(For 1925-29, Soviet purchases of 
American cotton averaged $37,600,000 
annually; by 1935, they had dropped to 
$8,000,000. ) 


Purce: Both achievements spoke for 
Stalin’s prime purpose: to make Russia 
a dominant economic as well as mili- 
tary power. The stumpy little Dictator 
—abnormally short-legged, he stands 
only 5 feet 5—long ago abandoned 
Lenin’s creed of worldwide Red revolu- 
tion in favor of Fascist-like nationalism. 

That step caused the historic split in 
Soviet, political councils. Stalin won 


the first round of his battle against 
Bolshevist die-hards in 1925: he ousted 
the Jewish revolutionary, Leon Trotsky 
(see page 21), from his command of 
Russia’s army. Last August, the Dic- 
tator’s firing squads snuffed out sixteen 
“conspirators” convicted of a “Trotsky- 
inspired plot” against Stalin’s life. 

These acts shed light on a racial 
aspect in Stalin’s policies: elimination 
of the internationally minded Jew. The 
two chief victims of his August Blood 
Purge—Kameneff (born Rosenfeld) 
and Zinovieff (alias Apfelbaum )—were 
Jews. So were most of their “fellow 
traitors.” 


Stalin’s anti-Semitism also colors re- 
ports that he harbors a secret admira- 
tion for Adolf Hitler. The two have 
points in common: both Stalin, the 
Georgian, and Hitler, the Austrian, are 
foreigners in the lands they rule. Both 
had humble beginnings. Both have 
simple personal tastes. 





Fisw: Like the Fuehrer, Stalin some- 
times finds it necessary to curb the 
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enthusiasm of his army advisers. War 
Commissar Klementi Voroshiloff re- 
mained notably silent last week after 
a new Japanese “insult.” 

Diamond, a Tokyo financial monthly, 
made the startling assertion that “war 
with the Soviet is Japan’s destiny ... 
We must cooperate with the nation 
[Germany] that holds Russia as its 
mortal enemy ... drive the 300,000 
Russians in the Far East back to their 
icebound northern regions.” 

Instead of capitalizing on this belli- 
cose allusion to the five-week old Ger- 
man-Japanese pact, Moscow made a 
conciliatory gesture. After announce- 
ment of the pact, Stalin had canceled 
an agreement to extend for eight years 
Japan’s vital fishing concessions off 
Siberia. Last week, the Red Dictator - 
extended the convention for one year. 


JAPAN: New Building Restores 
Parliament Member’s Courage 


In the vast, ungainly interior of 
Tokyo’s Parliament Palace, more than 
1,000 resplendent dignitaries last week 
bowed before their Emperor. 

Hirohito inaugurated the $10,000,000 
constitutional monument with his di- 
vine blessing, declared the Diet in ses- 
sion for the 70th time, and noted the 
“growth of friendly relations” between 
Japan and other powers. Then Parlia- 
ment adjourned until Jan. 21. 

The dignified ceremony contrasted 
with ferment that imperiled the life of 
the Cabinet. At pre-parliamentary con- 
ferences last week, major parties joined 
in accusing Premier Koki Hirota and 
Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita of “un- 
deniable diplomatic blunders.” 

The statesmen had (1) Agreed to 
sponsor some of War Minister Juichi 
Terauchi’s political “reforms’’—includ- 
ing an army-run super-Cabinet, dras- 
tically curtailing the Diet’s powers; (2) 
approved a record $870,000,000 war 
budget, which caused a tax increase of 30 
per cent; (3) too hastily announced the 
recently concluded anti-Communist pact 
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Premier Arita: His pact with Hitler made him enemies 


with Germany, which causedsMoscow to 
cancel a fishing-right agreement (see 
US.S.R.). 

Opponents of the Tokyo-Berlin pact 
further complained that it tended dan- 
gerously to antagonize the United 
States and Britain. Last week Arita 
answered this criticism with a good- 
will gesture; the Foreign Minister in- 
formed the United States that Japan 
would “cooperate” on problems arising 
from the expiration this week of the 
1921 nine-power naval treaty. His aim: 
to avert a costly Pacific fortifications 
race. 


Dictator Apologizes, 


CHINA: 
Restores His Kidnaper to Post 


Synopsis: Three weeks ago, Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, Dictator of 400,- 
000,000 Chinese, flew to Huachengchi, 
village 20 miles from Sian in North Cen- 
tral China. His purpose: to investigate 
reports that “Young Marshal” Chang 
Hsueh-liang Vice Commander of the 
Northwestern Bandit Suppression Army, 
had fallen down on his job of fighting 
Communists. 

To everyone’s amazement, especially 
Chiang’s, the Young Marshal’s troops 
stormed into Hauchengchi, killed 46 of 
the Generalissimo’s aides, and kidnaped 
the Dictator. Chang refused to release 
his captive unless the Nanking Govern- 
ment allied itself with Reds and de- 
clared war on Japan. This threatened 
a fresh outbreak of civil war and pro- 
voked the most fantastic crisis in mod- 
ern Chinese history. 

Early last week, Mme. Mei-ling 
(“Beautiful Lady”) Chiang, American- 
educated wife of the Generalissimo— 
with her wealthy brother, ex-Finance 
Minister T. V. Soong, and her Australian 
adviser, William Henry Donald—fiew 700 
miles from Nanking to Sian in a last des- 
perate effort to break the deadlock. 
Nanking halted the advance of 155,000 
troops against the rebel stronghold until 
Dec. 25. 

The story continues: 


At nightfall, Christmas Day, five air- 
planes roared over Loyang, 250 miles 
east of Sian. Loyal Nanking soldiers, 
fearing the Young Marshal had 
launched a bombing expedition, shot 
searchlights into the sky and manned 
anti-aircraft guns. But the search- 


lights revealed the central govern- 
ment’s insignia on the circling planes, 


and the squadron grounded without 
hindrance. 

Next moment, Loyang’s soldiers 
gaped with amazement and broke into 
delirious cheers. Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek himself—a free man—stepped 
from one of the planes. Beside him 
trotted his smiling wife. 

Loyang telephoned the capital. Nan- 
king broadcast the news by radio. All 
over China, the people expressed their 
joy by forming gigantic parades and 
letting off thousands of firecrackers. 

Then came an incredible report. The 
Young Marshal, already condemned by 
Nanking to public execution for his 
crime, had neither fied for his life nor 
remained in embattled defiance at Sian. 
Instead, he had followed the Generalis- 
simo to Loyang as a voluntary prisoner! 

At noon next day 200,000 frenzied 





‘A signal service’: China’s Dictator and his wife,. reunited . 





citizens, dozens of government officials, 
and 5,000 cheering soldiers welcomed 
the Dictator back to Nanking. Two 
hours later, an airplane brought the 
Young Marshal to an empty Nanking 
airport. Under heavy guard, the ex- 
Manchurian war lord went into seclu- 
sion at Mr. Soong’s house on the 
capital’s outskirts. 


ApPoLocieEs: Those who had expected 
the two chief actors in China’s amaz- 
ing tragicomedy to break into mutual 
recriminations soon found out their 
error. With true Oriental unexpected- 
ness, both Dictator and Young Marshal 
vied in accepting blame for their coun- 
try’s ordeal. 

Marshal Chang opened the round of 
apologies in a letter to the Generalissi- 
mo: “I am by nature rustic surly, and 
unpolished . . . I committed a great 
crime ... sincerely await fitting pun- 
ishment ... so that it may... serve 
as a warning to others. Whatever is 
beneficial to our country, I shall not 
decline, even if it is death...” 

But the Dictator insisted on taking 
the blame: “Through poor leadership, 
I, as commander of the national armed 
forces, must hold myself responsible for 
the incident which makes my heart ache. 

“Since you are now convinced of 
my sincerity ... you are entitled to re- 
main my subordinate ... Formerly you 
were deceived by reactionaries ... be- 
lieved that I had not treated the people 
fairly and squarely and that I was not 
loyal to revolutionary ideals ...I am 
blamable [for the crisis] and must 
apologize ... to the nation...” 


THANKSGIVING: Nanking announced 
that the Dictator’s release had been 
unconditional, that the Young Marshal 
had dropped all his demands and that 
‘not 1 cent” of ransom had been paid. 
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Most observers attributed the Dic- 
tator’s deliverance chiefly to his own 
magnetic personality, prompt military 
measures by the government, and pub- 
lic outcry against Marshal Chang. 

William Henry Donald praised 44- 
year-old Madame Chiang—the Gen- 
eralissimo’s closest adviser since their 
marriage ten years ago. The gifted 
Wellesley College graduate (1917), who 
converted her husband from Buddhism 
to Christianity six years ago, had gone 
to Sian “with a fine disregard for per- 
sonal safety ... She succeeded through 
her personality in winning through 
every difficulty ... rendered a signal 
service to the nation.” 

In any case, the details of the re- 
lease remained a mystery. Some even 
suggested that the whole affair was 
faked. They pointed out that the re- 
volt had turned Dictator Chiang into a 
popular hero, had crystallized popular 
sentiment behind Nanking, and might 
even result in a more tolerant official 
attitude toward the 150,000-man Red 
army. Theoretical result: a stronger 
front against Japan. 

From all parts of the country, mes- 
sages of congratulation poured into 
Nanking. Feng Yu-hsiang, the 57- 
year-old “Christian General,” supplied 
the most spectacular sign of national 
thanksgiving. He shattered a lifelong 
rule of abstemiousness by drinking a 
glass of wine. 


BRITAIN: With ‘Clarion Call’ 
Bishops Awake Sleeping Virtue 


“As 1937 begins, we look forward in 
sobered spirits .. .” 

So began last week the annual dioce- 
san message of the Most Rev. William 
Temple, Archbishop of York. In reality, 
Britain reeled in the dizziest spurt of 
prosperity ever known. For reasons 
that baffled sober economists, trade 
whirred even faster than in 1929, or in 
the Christmas splurge of 1913, which 
falsely heralded an era of prosperity. 
Statisticians discovered that money in 
circulation exceeded previous totals by 
nearly $250,000,000. 

The Archbishop of York—an ener- 
getic philosopher who in 1928 closely 
raced Cosmo Gordon Lang for Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury—made no men- 
tion of the business revival. Instead he 


brought up the subject that press and - 


public had made up their collective 


minds to forget: the recent crown crisis. » 


Undismayed by the yells of “Foul 
Play!” that greeted the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s post-abdication castigation 
of Edward, the second-ranking Church 
of England prelate broke even his own 
records for virtuous vehemence. He 
warned his diocesan heads against for- 
getting that the necessity for Edward’s 
choosing between woman and crown 
“never should have arisen.” 

“It has happened to many a man,” he 
pursued, “to find himself beginning to 
fall in love with another man’s wife. 
The right decision is that. they should 
cease to meet before the passion is so 
developed as to create an agonizing con- 
flict between love and duty. That de- 
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cision has often been taken by men of 
honor.” 

For this belated blast merrymaking 
Britons could see no justification. A 
blasphemous jingle in the weekly, Time 
and Tide, expressed their reaction: 

“Peace,” sang the angels, “peace, 

good will to men!” 

“Peace,;’ coo the prelates cosily— 

and then 

Jostle each other 

frown 

To dance before the Lord on one 

who’s down. 


with exultant 





One of the guests asked: “In view of 
the fact that you will be broadcasting 
during a season of good will to all men, 
do you intend to express good will to- 
wards a certain gentleman?” 

The 72-year-old prelate gaped, rose, 
said: “I am rather afraid I deserved 
that,” and sat down. 

Sunday he complained that “beyond 
question there is a drift away from re- 
ligion,” but avoided mentioning Edward 
directly. He merely said the past year’s 
“most recent vivid memories had better 
now be kept in silence.” 


MARRIS & EWING 


Pillars of Empire: Archbishops of Canterbury and York 


Others reprinted words written by 
Thomas Macaulay over 100 years ago: 

“We know no spectacle so ridiculous 
as the British public in one of its fits of 
morality. In general, elopements, di- 
vorces, and family quarrels pass with 
little notice. But once in six or seven 
years our virtue becomes outrageous. 

“Some unfortunate man... is sin- 
gled out ... a sort of whipping boy 
-..- At length... our victim is ruined 
.-. and our virtue quietly goes to sleep 
for seven years more.” 


The Bishops did not intend to let this 
happen. The day of the York. epistle, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury invited 
newspaper men to his board, fed them 
hors d’oeuvres and pheasant, and an- 
nounced that Sunday he would again 
rouse the empire with “a clarion call’ 
to religion. 


PRAYER: The Bishops’ attacks recalled 
wild reports that Edward contemplated 
leaving the Church of England—which 
Henry VIII founded four centuries ago, 
because the Pope wouldn’t let him dis- 
card his wife and marry a commoner. 
These rumors Edward set at rest Christ- 
mas morning. 

Through a snowstorm he drove the 
25 miles from Enzesfeld, his chosen 
place of exile, to Vienna. In the Angli- 
can church he accepted the Rev. C. D. H. 
Grimes’s invitation to read and in a 
clear voice intoned the first twenty 
verses of Luke. 


The Duke of Windsor seemed melan- 
choly. Only a few weeks ago he had 
arranged to spend Christmas with his 
mother at Marlborough House. Instead 
the Queen Mother joined George VI and 
his family at Sandringham. Here, un- 
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der a 26-foot Christmas tree, Princess 
Elizabeth played an Austrian music box 
inscribed “from Uncle David.” 

Wallis Simpson had no Christmas 
tree. Sparkling with a $250,000 dia- 
mond necklace, she dined at the Grand 
Hotel, Cannes. 


BELGIUM: A ‘Wounded Heart’ 
Stops Rumors of a Royal Troth 


Aug. 29, 1935, a speeding Packard 
skidded off a Swiss lakeside road, cata- 
pulted through a stone wall, and 
smashed into a tree. When the driver, 
King Leopold of Belgium, came to, he 
saw that he had killed his 29-year-old 
wife—the beautiful former Princess As- 
trid of Sweden. 


For more than a year, Belgium’s 
newspapers refrained from even hint- 
ing that the grief-stricken monarch 
might re-wed. But recently they have 
burgeoned with rumors linking him in 
turn with six eligible princesses. Last 
week Royal Secretary Capelle sum- 
moned newspaper men to a chastise- 
ment: 


“It is conceivable that the matrimon- 
ial projects of a young bachelor. Prince 
[Such as Leopold’s cousins, the Duke of 
Windsor] should be discussed .. . It is 
incomprehensible when the head of the 
State is a man whose heart is still 
wounded and far from healed.” 


a 
CUBA: Batista Put Non-Smoker 


In Position of Domino Player 


Senate President Arturo Illas is one 
of Havana’s best marksmen. For this 
‘reason last week, when he leaned -over 
his rostrum waving a .45 revolver, the 
uproarious Upper Chamber paused to 
heed his words: 


“The next gentleman who draws will 
lose an ear!” 

Two gentlemen had leaped to their 
feet, reaching for their hips. One of 
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Fulgencio Batista . . 
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them, Jose Gutierrez, had shouted: “‘Be- 
ware! When you sentence Gomez, you 
head Cuba for fascism!” 

Gutierrez referred to the motion be- 
fore the House: that Miguel Mariano 
Gomez, first constitutionally elected 
president since 1928, should be im- 
peached for “illegally interfering with 
Congress.” This because he had prom- 
ised to veto a 9-cent-a-bag sugar tax 
proposed by Dictator-in-effect Ful- 
gencio Batista and his army clique. 

Over the same issue, the House of 
Representatives had come to the verge 
of gunplay the previous week. Batista 
had found it necessary to ‘assure’ Con- 
gress of the army’s “support” for pas- 
sage of the measure. 

.Last -week, after tempers cooled 
down, both chambers overwhelmingly 
voted to try Gomez on “interference” 
charges. 


Puprets: While legislators tossed 
oratorical red pepper, Gomez calmly 
played dominoes in the great Presiden- 
tial Palace fronting the bayside park. 
He had no illusions; already he had 
sent for vans, which moved his per- 
sonal belongings to the family mansion 
in the Prado three blocks away. 

He expressed his thoughts in a fare- 
well message to Cuban and foreign 
newspaper men: “If the army chief 
continues to put in and take out Presi- 
dents ... after the Jan. 10 general elec- 
tions, in the manner that he is sacrific- 
ing me, he might as well declare a gov- 
ernment of force.” 

Last January, Cuba’s 2,000,000 vot- 
ers elected Gomez by a vast majority 
and hailed the end of an “emergency” 
period which had lasted since the Ser- 
geants’ Revolt of 1933. That rebellion 
definitely killed off the eight-year ty- 
rannical rule of Gerardo Machado and 
his political machine. Batista, who 
emerged as the new strong man, had 
promised the people elections “‘as soon 
as popular passions have sufficiently 
subsided”—in other words, just as soon 
as the people at large recognized the 
Batista machine as the governing au- 
thority. 

Pending such general assent, Batista 
“put in and took out” five provisional 
puppet-Presidents. Last Winter Batista 
ballyhooed the people into voting for 
Gomez. But the 46-year-old Liberal— 
son of Gen. Jose Miguel Gomez, second 
executive in Cuba’s 35 years as a re- 
public—refused to play puppet. 

Behind the scenes, Gomez stubbornly 
fought Batista’s free use of military 
power—notably his Urgency Courts, 
which have condemned political foes on 
circumstantial evidence and ordered 
them shot within 24 hours. The sugar- 
tax issue brought the quarrel into the 
open. 

Batista—with a cringing Parliamen- 
tary majority behind him—proposed the 
levy to raise $1,500,000 annually for 
“education.” (Some 500,000 Cuban 
children at present lack schools.) Go- 
mez objected that the education project 
would include military training, an ab- 
horred Fascist device. 


‘No Smoxkine’: Gomez's suggestion 
that Batista proclaim a “government 
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of force” rang doubly ironical because 
the unofficial Dictator already had 
picked a sixth puppet-President. On 
Christmas morning, a _ perfunctory 
booming of guns proclaimed the induc- 
tion of Vice President Federico Laredo 
Bru as President. A smooth politician, 
Bru has kept his head above water 
through successive, varied regimes. In 
1911 he served as Interior Minister un- 
der the first Gomez, and he held posts 
under “Butcher” Machado and two of 
his successors, Manuel Cespedes and 
Carlos Mendieta. He is 61 and hates 
tobacco: in his home hang notices: “No 
smoking.” 


DIPLOMACY: Peace Delegates 
Go Home; War Menace Remains 


As self-appointed protector of the 
Western Hemisphere, Theodore Roose- 
velt wielded the Monroe Doctrine’s Big 
Stick in Central America. Turbulent 
Cuba rid itself of his marines in 1902, 
but at the cost of the Platt Amendment 
to its Constitution. Under this, Washing- 
ton later intervened to keep order and 
protect the $1,500,000,000 American su- 
gar and utilities investment. 

Had civil war swept Cuba last week, 
no marines would have landed. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt renounced the Platt Amend- 
ment in 1934; and two days before Christ- 
mas the Good Neighbor President aban- 
doned the last vestige of intervention 
rights. The Inter-American Peace con- 
ference—which he had opened 23 days 
before—converted the 113-year-old 
Monroe Doctrine into 21 American 
republics’ mutual guarantees of one an- 
other’s territorial integrity. 

At their final session, the 175 Buenos 
Aires delegates could congratulate 
themselves on this and one other out- 
standing achievement: creation of a 21- 
nation committee, to convene in case of 
war. They left behind one outstanding 
failure: inability to settle the Bolivia- 
Paraguay border dispute, which again 
threatened to convert the Chaco forests 
into battlefields. 
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CON GRESS: Roosevelt and Aides Chart Course; 


Rookies Give Session Pinkest Complexion in History 


HARRIS & EWING 


Congress’s bosses, Garner and Bankhead, plot ways of blocking blocs 


Until three years ago, Leslie L. Biffle, 
majority secretary in the Senate, used 
to spend the Christmas holidays lolling 
about his Washington home. The 
Twentieth Amendment changed all that 
by decreeing that Congress should open 
the first week in January. 

Accordingly, the 1936 holidays found 
Biffle hustling about the Senate Cham- 
ber, working over seating lists, and re- 
filling the Senate’s ornate snuff boxes— 
which four or five members still use. 

Biffle’s superiors last week also had 
reason for cursing the amendment. 
Hundreds of Representatives and Sena- 
tors spent the Christmas-New Year 
week sweating over preliminary jobs 
that must be cleared up before the ses- 
sion’s opening next Tuesday. Vice 
President Garner and Speaker Bank- 
head labored with plans for preventing 
their record Democratic majorities 
from splitting into blocs. 

To President Roosevelt fell the big- 
gest holiday headaches of all. He had 
to write his budget message and his 
state-of-the-union address for the open- 
ing week, and he felt compelled at least 
to start work on his Jan. 20 inaugural 
address. Worse yet, he had to devote 
long hours to the 200-odd pages of 
figures that make up the 1937-38 
budget. 


From the procession of Treasury of- 
ficials and Congressional leaders who 
filed in and out of the White House 
came no positive clues to the new 
budget—only hints that cuts in regular 
government expenditures would be 
small. 


In press conference, Mr. Roosevelt 
made it clear that even the sweeping 
consolidation of government agencies 
which he plans is designed for effi- 


ciency, not economy. Like the State- 
government reorganizations in New 
York and Virginia, after which his 
program is patterned, it would effect 
savings of only 1 to 3 per cent. 

That meant that the nation can 
henceforth count on $6,000,000,000 and 
$7,000,000,000 budgets as a permanent 
thing—in contrast with average annual 
expenditures of $3,000,000,000 in the 
1920s and $700,000,000 before the war. 


The precise size of the new budget 
depended on one item—relief. At tiie 
present rate of WPA spending, Federal 
relief for the last five months of the 
current fiscal year—for which no ap- 
propriation was made at the last ses- 
sion—should come to approximately 
$900,000,000; costs for the new year 
would about double that. 

Though employment still lags far be- 
hind industrial recovery, the President 
a fortnight ago announced he hoped to 
cut relief by more than one-third. Last 
week WPA Administrator Hopkins 
smilingly professed to complete agree- 
ment: “There is no difference of opinion 
at all between the President and me.” 

Recalling the Administrator’s recent 
demand for continued large-scale re- 
lief, old-timers labeled the Roosevelt- 
Hopkins announcements as simply a 
strategical trick: announce major re- 
lief cuts; wait for Mayors, Governors, 
and reliefers to swamp Congressmen 
with protests; then ask new appropria- 
tions while Congress is in a liberal 
mood. 

If that was the strategy, it worked 
like a charm. Senator Elmer Thomas 
and Representative Jack Nichols, both 
under pressure from their home State 
of Oklahoma, corralled 30 Senators and 
128 Representatives into a bloc to 
battle for vastly enlarged relief allot- 
ments. 


New Faces: The relief episode lent 
weight to a frequent prediction: that 
Mr. Roosevelt, after four years of prod- 
ding Congress into enacting his re- 
forms, may have to spend the next four 
keeping it from running away. 

Few doubted that the President, rid- 
ing the greatest wave of popular ap- 
proval in history, could get virtually 





CRIME CALENDAR 





Offense Nov. 


1936 


Murder 
Manslaughter 

Rape 

Aggravated assault 


251 
288 
313 
1,989 


Total violent crimes 


Robbery 
Burglary 
Larceny 
Auto theft 


2,760 
11,669 
28,221 

8,935 


51,585 
54,426 


Total property crimes 
Grand total 


2,841 


Nov. 
1935 


Jan.-Dec. 
1936 


Jan.-Dec. 
1935 


250 
271 
277 
1,807 
2,605 


2,909 
12,461 
28,495 

9,118 


52,983 
55,588 


2,703 
2,345 
3,521 
22,031 


30,600 


25,584 
120,678 
274,538 

84,635 


505,435 
536,035 


2,780 
2,386 
3,225 
21,719 


30,110 


32,019 
138,938 
294,344 

99,057 


564,358 
594,468 


Figures as reported to the Department of Justice by the police of 320 cities with more than 
25,000 inhabitants, a total population of 46,404,153. 
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all the legislation he wants: renewal 
of a dozen New Deal agencies, an NRA 
substitute, a more sweeping neutrality 
act, crop insurance, tenant-farmer re- 
lief, a permanent CCC, probably even 
ratification of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way treaty with Canada. 

The big question lay in whether he 
could keep the new Congress from 
passing liberal laws he didn’t want. 
This week, as new members flocked in- 
to the capital, correspondents checked 
over the list of election casualties and 
surveyed the newcomers’ records. They 
concluded that the 75th Congress will 
contain more liberals than any in 
history. 


In the House of Representatives, 


where the cumbersome membership of 
435 makes it necessary for most leg- 
islative work to be done in committee, 
the average member basks in obscurity. 
Accordingly this week, the bumper 
crop of newcomers attracted little at- 
tention. 

Most Washington eyes intent upon 
appraising the new Congress turned to 
the Senate, on whose 96 individuals the 
spotlight focuses far more often. Among 


‘the fifteen names removed from the roll 


by defeat, retirement, or death were six 
old-school, rock-bound Republicans— 
Barbour, Carey, Dickinson, Hastings, 
Keyes, and Metcalf. Replacing the fif- 
teen are two progressive young Re- 
publicans, one Farmer-Laborite, and a 
dozen Democrats. 


G.O.P. Hopes: Gradually, the disas- 
ters of the last six years have im- 
pressed upon Republican leaders that 
the party’s hope lies in a youthful, 
vigorous progressivism. The only two 
newly elected Republican Senators typ- 
ify that hope. 

H. STYLES BRIDGES, New Hampshire 
Republican—40, athletic, and aggres- 
sive. Raised on a farm and educated 
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New Senate faces: Ernest Lundeen, Ed C. Johnson, Josh Lee, H. Styles Bridges, Henry Cabot Lodge Jr... . 


at the University of Maine, he climbed 
through a series of New Hampshire po- 
litical jobs until he reached the Gov- 
ernorship in 1934. He sponsored mini- 
mum-wage and social-security laws, be- 
lieves strongly in Federal holding-com- 
pany regulation, but advocates strict 
pay-as-you-go finance. 

HENRY CABOT LODGE JR., Massachu- 
setts Republican—34, boyish-looking, so- 
cially prominent, liberal... Grandson of 
the late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge— 
the champion of high tariffs and splen- 
did isolation—he cleared Harvard cum 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
Delivered annual Christmas message to the 





nation. 

Promoted Brig. Gens. John L. De Witt and 
Harry E. Knight to rank of Major General, 
succeeding Major Gens. Lytle Brown and 
Charles E. Kilbourne, retiring. 

Received report of special crop-insurance 
committee recommending Federal insur- 
ance only for wheat growers. Farmers 
would pay premiums in kind and Federal 
Government defray storage costs. 

Accepted resignation of John Dickinson, As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of De- 
partment of Justice antitrust division. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Treasury Department announced receipts for 
first five months of the fiscal year totaled 
$1,385,767,000—same period of previous fis- 
cal year, $1,221;786,000. Of 73 tax ate- 
gories, 55 showed increases. Leading net 
gains: income, $86,535,000; liquor, $47,417,- 
000; tobacco, $24,020,000; automobiles, 
$7,546,000. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Robert Fechner, CCC director, announced 
the corps would recruit 50,742 men from 
Jan. 1 to 20, bringing total enrollment in 
2,085 camps up to maximum of 350,000. 

Public Works Administration reported 25,200 
Federal and non-Federal projects costing 
$4,071,750,926 had received PWA funds 
since the agency's inception June 13, 1933. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

‘ (Week ended Dec. 22) 
DOGG, Piawedédcedcacsscoenss $108,468,718.78 
Expenditures .......0-00006000eed149,050,776.42 
aa $1.881,270,123.89 
Peet, NE PORT. cco vvecdese $1,295.444,535.30 
a ee $34,300,827,450.41 


‘Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 





laude in three years, then worked as a 
reporter, Washington correspondent, 
and editorial writer. After two terms in 
the Massachusetts House of Represent- 
atives, he this year amazed old-timers 
by thrashing the veteran Gov. James M. 
Curley in the Senate race. Young 
Lodge, an effective speaker who has 
won labor’s confidence, favors most New 
Deal aims and condemns most of its 
methods. 


Pinks: Three of the fifteen Senate 
rookies appear likely to veer far to the 
left of the Roosevelt program. 

JOSH LEE, Oklahoma Democrat— 
dapper, 44, ever-smiling, facile orator. 
In 1934, he quit his job as a university 
instructor to win election to the House 
of Representatives. Two years later, 
without money or political organization, 
he nosed out the elderly Senator Thom- 
as P. Gore and the powerful Gov. Ed- 
ward W. Marland for the Senatorial 
nomination, then went on to win the 
election. Having voted for the Frazier- 
Lemke Greenback Bill and other Leftist 
legislation, he now advocates “a farm 
for every farmer, a home for every 
family.”’ 

CHARLES O. ANDREWS, Florida Demo- 
crat—59, tall, rawboned, slow-speaking, 
Townsendite. A former Florida Circuit 
Court Judge, he campaigned with 
Townsend Club backing and championed 
the Florida Ship Canal project, killed 
by the last Senate. 

ERNEST LUNDEEN, Minnesota Farmer- 
Laborite—58, bald, affable, direct speak- 
er. A member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives intermittently since 1917, he 
first won fame by arguing and voting 
against United States entry into the 
war. Washington knows him chiefiy 


as a consistent champion of soldier 
bonuses, of the Frazier-Lemke Green- 
back Bill, and of his own Communist- 
backed Frazier-Lundeen Pension Bill. 
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’ Party Men: Like most holdover 
members of the Senate, the largest 
group of the newly-elects can be counted 
on to vote along strictly party lines— 
except when the vote would displease 
their constituents. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Louisiana Demo- 
crat—45, stocky, energetic, colorless. 
A lawyer by training, he made a for- 
tune in farming and oil. As speaker 
of the Louisiana House, he ranked high 
in Huey Long’s machine. No dema- 
gogue of the Long type, Ellender is 


principally interested in agricultural 
problems. 
Harky H. SCHWARTZ, Wyoming 


Democrat—67, ardent New Dealer, poor 
speaker. An official in the Federal*Land 
Office prior to 1916, he later built up a 
successful law practice in Wyoming, 
dabbled in politics, served in the State 
Legislature. He ranks as a top special- 
ist in legal matters affecting the public 
domain. 

CLAUDE PEPPER, Florida Democrat— 
36, well-dressed, pleasant-voiced. Raised 
in Alabama, he studied law at Har- 
vard, then moved to Florida to practice 
criminal law. Another Florida-canal 
backer, he also wants to expand the 
Federal social-security and farm-relief 
programs. 

JAMES H. HUGHES, Delaware Demo- 
crat—69, lanky, white-haired, and a 
dry. <A lawyer, banker, and former 
editor and publisher, he won election 
mainly through a split in the Republi- 
can ranks in Delaware. His advice to 
political speakers: “All you do is get 
a topic that fits the audience, then turn 
on the gas.” 

PRENTISS M. BROWN, Michigan Demo- 
crat—47, quiet, athletic. A personal 
friend of Mr. Roosevelt and a member 
of the House since 1932, he regularly 
voted with the New Deal. Of himself 
he says: “There are thousands in Mich- 
igan of equal or greater ability.” 

Ep. C. JOHNSON, Colorado Democrat 
—50, hulking, rough and ready, un- 
grammatical speaker. Broke and tu- 
berculosis-stricken in early manhood, 
he moved to Colorado from Nebraska 
to regain his health. As Governor since 
1932, Johnson achieved a balanced budg- 
et, showed marked sympathy for labor 
and the New Deal, and effected govern- 
ment consolidations, like those now 
planned in Washington. 


INDEPENDENTS: The Democratic re- 
cruits include no real insurgents. But 
there are at least four newcomers who, 
in the light of past actions, are likely 
to vote New Deal on most occasions 
and assert their independence on others. 

CLYDE L. HERRING, Iowa Democrat— 
67, polished, witty. An ex-Ford dealer 
of Des Moines, he became Governor in 
1932, first Democrat in 40 years. As 
chief executive, he proclaimed a mort- 
gage moratorium, sponsored State in- 
come and sales taxes, and made clear 
that he approved most of the Roosevelt 
program. 

CLYDE M. GILLETTE, Iowa Democrat 
—57, big-framed, genial, conscientious. 
A lawyer who turned to farming after 
the war, he ranks in Iowa as a keen 
student of foreign affairs. In the House 
the last four years, he distinguished 
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himself from other Democrats by vot- 
ing against both the NRA and the AAA 
on grounds that they were unconstitu- 
tional. 

WILLIAM H. SMATHERS, New Jersey 
Democrat—45, lean, militant. The 
youngest judge ever appointed to a 
Common Pleas bench in his State, he 
attracted widespread attention by im- 
posing stiff penalties on racketeers and 
by holding that women in some cases 
should pay alimony to husbands. In 
1935, he became the first Democratic 
State Senator elected from Atlantic 
County in 60 years. 

THEODORE F.. GREENE, Rhode Island 
Democrat—69, lean, aristocratic, eru- 
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. WIDE WORLD 
Tom Berry: After tricks failed 
him, he tricked the Republicans 





dite, bachelor. Having mixed a success- 
ful business career with semisuccess- 
ful political activity for 25 years, he 
finally became Governor in 1932, suc- 
ceeded himself in 1934, and pushed 
through a long series of New Dealish 
laws. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Jenks Up Again, 
Democrat Down Again in Ballot Count 


Nov. 3, ballot counters in New 
Hampshire’s First Congressional Dis- 
trict declared Arthur B. Jenks, Re- 
publican, a winner by 550 votes. Al- 
phonse Roy, his Democratic opponent 
for a seat in the United States House 





of Representatives, petitioned for a 
recount. Result: Jenks, 51,679; Roy, 
51,679—tthe first Congressional dead- 
lock in 110 years. 

Jenks demanded a review of 108 con- 
tested ballots—and Roy led by 17 votes 
in the State Ballot Law Commission’s 
recapituiation. This week the com- 
mission completed another recount: 
Jenks, 51,649; Roy, 51,639. 

Roy’s friends expected him to appeal 
to the House, where 334 sympathetic 
Democrats would pass upon his plea 
that the commission had reversed its 
own finding. 

” 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Balky Aide 
Confounds ‘Cowboy Tom’ Berry 


Coronary hypertension and epitheli- 
oma, diseases of heart and head, last 
week killed United States Senator Peter 
Norbeck of South Dakota and precipi- 
tated an indecorous, post-mortem po- 
litical row. 

With his own term expiring Jan. 5, 
Gov. Tom Berry wanted Norbeck’s seat 
—safe until Jan. 3, 1939. Ordinarily 
Berry could have resigned and accepted 
a Senate appointment from his fellow 
Democrat, Lt. Gov. Robert Peterson. 

Extraordinary circumstances barred 
Berry from this usual course of am- 
bitious Governors. Charged with em- 
bezzling $3,400 from a Centerville bank, 
Peterson himself had planned to resign 
Dec. 21. Berry intended to supplant him 
with a friendly minion. 

Peterson upset all these calculations. 
Recalling that Berry refused to back 
him for renomination last June, the 
Lieutenant Governor declined either to 
quit or to promise his chief the coveted 
Senate job. 

Berry’s Republican successor-elect, 
Leslie Jensen, filed his oath of office 
ahead of time—just to be prepared for 
any unexpected Berry trick. 

Sunday “Cowboy Tom” conceded that 
he had run out of tricks. He announced 
that he’d appoint a Senator; if he 
couldn’t get the place himself, he could 
see to it that Jensen sent no Republican 
to Washington. 

* 


GARNER: Texas Homebody Ends 
A Vexatious Problem of State 


One afternoon last week Vice Presi- 
dent John N. Garner gave thought to a 
burden of high office. Jan. 7, he would 
have to attend a formal dinner, and he 
detested anything which tended to keep 
him up after 10 P.M. 

He could ignore most invitations to 
formal dinners, but this one was differ- 
ent—-the Vice President could hardly 
dodge the President’s annual dinner for 
the Vice President. Later on, the Vice 
President also would have to attend the 
Vice President’s annual dinner for the 
President. 

Mulling this, Garner did some simple, 
direct thinking which would have been 
a credit to any Texan. He telephoned 
the White House and inquired of the 
President whether the public weal real- 
ly demanded: (1) that the President 
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tender a dinner to the Vice President 
and (2) that the Vice President tender 
a dinner to the President. 

Mr. Roosevelt and the Vice President 
were of one mind. With that out of the 
way, the President has only nine formal 
dinners left on his pre-Lent calendar. 
The Vice President can take off his 
shoes at 9 o’clock every night. 


° 
PENNSYLVANIA: Earle Studies 
Coal Thefts, Arrests Victims 


Snow fliecked the visitors’ overcoats 


and brushed the bare legs of children 
playing on the hillside. Stanley Sloca, 
thief, emerged from a hole in the earth. 

“I hope you send for us a pump,” 
he said to Gov. George H. Earle of 
Pennsylvania. 

Sloca and a few of his friends, job- 
less miners like himself, had gouged 
a shaft into a vein owned by the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. Un- 
til two weeks ago they had averaged 
$1.75 apiece each day, selling pilfered 
coal. Then water had flooded their 
mine, and they had earned nothing 
while they tried to drain it with a 10- 
gallon, cast-iron bucket filled and 
hoisted by hand. 

Around thief and Governor lay the 
cold, scarred landscape of Schuylkill 
County and Pennsylvania’s southern 
anthracite field. On every hand were 


idle collieries and the busy, illicit dig-- 


gings of miners who had turned to 
working—and to stealing—for them- 
selves when the coal companies could 
or would no longer hire them. 

Governor Earle toured the coal coun- 
try last week to view the mass thievery. 
In talks with scores of Stanley Slocas 
and in hearings at Mahanoy City, Potts- 
ville, and Shamokin, he dramatized him- 
self, the miners, and Pennsylvania’s No. 
1 problem. 

He could do little more on such a 
trip. He already knew the basic facts: 
every year some 14,000 “bootleg” min- 
ers, 2,000 middlemen, and 5,000 truckers 
looted the coalfields of 5,000,000 tons, 
retailed their illegal product for $32- 
000,000, and preempted a tenth of the 
anthracite industry’s markets. 


TESTIMONY: “I would go myself to 
fight the National Guard.” 

Earle had asked the Rev. Pius Chesna, 
Roman Catholic priest at Pottsville, 
what would happen if the State did as 
the mulcted companies demanded, and 
attempted to evict the trespassers with 
police or militia. Father Chesna’s an- 
swer bespoke the popular conviction: 
force would breed violence and solve 
nothing. 

A Mahanoy City merchant, Nicholas 
Smith, warned Earle that every store 
in town profited from bootleggers’ earn- 
ings; stop the traffic, and businessmen 
would lose thousands of respected cus- 
tomers. 

H. R. Randall, a contractor who 
“strips” surface veins for the compa-, 
nies, good-naturedly related that his op- 
erations sometimes interfered with 
bootleg digging. Once miners dyna- 
mited one of his steam shovels, but it 


was all in a day’s work: “I went out 
the same night and had a couple of 
drinks with the boys.” 

Hundreds of “the boys” jammed the 
hall where he testified. 

Conscious of their political power, 
Earle dealt cagily with a touchy ques- 
tion: why hadn’t local authorities pro- 
tected property rights and ousted the 
trespassers ? 

Schuylkill County’s Sheriff, Thomas 
J. Evans, explained that he tried to 
keep bootleggers away from collieries 
where legitimate work was going on. 
Like other peace officers and most mag- 
istrates in the section, he had given up 
any attempt to do more. 

“I think,” the Governor observed, 
“that what you are doing is very hu- 
mane—and very illegal.” 





and State mine inspectors had recom- 
mended prosecution, and that he had 
just received their findings. 


“It was pure coincidence, then?” 


“It was coincidence,” Margiotti an- 
swered, “but a rather good opportunity, 
too.” 


RewieF: Although Sharp, a platoon 
of other company officials, and an An- 
thracite Institute press agent accom- 
panied Earle last week, none spoke up 
publicly to present the companies’ case 
against the bootleggers. Instead, they 
fed pro-company information to news- 
paper correspondents. 

Seven companies, including Philadel- 
phia & Reading, control 85 per cent of 
Pennslyvania anthracite—the only hard- 
coal deposits in the Western Hemis- 
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HospitaL Houiway: Leaving the President to play Santa Claus to six grandchildren, 
Mrs. Roosevelt last week bundled up ‘ a few silly things’ and hustled to the Boston hospital, 
where Franklin Jr. was recovering from a streptococcus infection and sinus operation. 
Joined by Franklin’s fiancee, Ethel du Pont (right), she spent the week end visiting her 
son and denying rumors of relapses and blood transfusions. 





Somewhat apologetically, Sheriff ~ 


Evans reported that outlaw diggers’ 
operations had endangered workers in 
a near-by company mine, but he hadn’t 
been able to shoo the ‘leggers away. 
Earle immediately ordered Attorney 
General Charles J. Margiotti to evict the 
trespassers. Margiotti complied, a 
county court issued an eviction order— 
and the bootleggers paid no attention. 

Volubly sympathetic with the miners, 
Earle made no secret of his hostility 
to the coal companies. On the third 
day of his tour, he and his Attorney 
General translated their enmity into 
action. 

Margiotti charged John R. Sharp, 
general manager, and three other offi- 
cers of Philadelphia & Reading with 
involuntary manslaughter. Company 
negligence, the warrants alleged, had 
contributed to the deaths of thirteen 
workers in a mine explosion two years 
agor - Ne IC= aS oa 

When. reporters asked why he had 
waited until last week to launch the 
prosecutions, Margiotti reminded his 
questioners that a legislative committee 


‘phere. These companies, chief sufferers 


from the outlaw invasion, pay 80 per 
cent of local taxes in the counties where 
bootlegging thrives. 


When jobless miners began to steal 
their coal four years ago, the compa- 
nies tolerated the minor irritation and 
charged it off as a cheap form of re- 
lief. Then well-financed middlemen 
moved into the business, bought the 
bootleg coal, and trucked it to some of 
the industry’s best markets—Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, and New 
York. 

Bootleg sellers undercut established 
prices by $2 a ton. The outlaws could 
shave prices and still make money be- 
cause the industry, unlike its illicit off- 
spring, had to pay union wages, com- 
ply with expensive safety requirements, 
and support a heavy capital investment. 

Refused help by Pennsylvania’s State 
and county authorities, the companies 
turned to courts elsewhere. 
detectives trailed bootleg trucks from 
Pennsylvania, charged the drivers with 
selling stolen goods, and last month be- 
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gan to obtain a few convictions in New 
York courts. 

Local, isolated victories were not 
enough. Last week the industry still 
insisted that Governor Earle send troops 
into the bootleg areas and wipe out the 
illegal competition. 

Earle resisted stoutly: the State would 
have to spend $14,000 a day to support 
2.000 troopers; another $14,000 would 
pe added to daily relief costs if the min- 
ers were turned out of their holes. 

The Governor indicated complete sym- 
pathy with a suggestion offered by sev- 
eral witnesses at his hearings: the com- 
panies should either reopen abandoned 
collieries and reemploy their competi- 
tors, or lease some of the dominant cor- 
porations’ huge, unused holdings to in- 
dependent operators. 

Content with his tour and its demon- 
stration that he was ready to move 
when a feasible plan appeared, Earle 
took no definite action at all last week. 
Instead, he decided to appoint a legis- 
lative commission. 

“And this,” he asserted, “will be no 
buck-passing commission.” 


BRUNO: Killer’s Flight Embarrasses 
Daughter, Jail Guards, and Republicans 


In Schuylkill County, Pa., political 
wars, the Democrats usually stand 
about as much chance as an ice cube in 
the Congo. Republicans hold all the jobs 
except a single, minority membership 
on the County Commission—and the 
law gives the Democrats that one. 

Last week Schuylkill Democrats saw 
better times ahead. Joseph J. Bruno 
had done them another favor. 


SCANDAL: Until the night of Nov. 5, 
1934, Bruno was the Republican boss 
of Kelayres, a mining town 20 miles 
northeast of Pottsville, Schuylkill Coun- 
ty seat. That night—eve of the 1934 
Congressional elections—the local Dem- 
ocrats marched up the Kelayres main 
street. As the parade passed Bruno’s 
home, machine-gun bullets killed five 
marchers and wounded thirteen others. 
Next day Kelayres voted Democratic, 
662 to 24. Bruno went to jail with two 
sons, a brother, a nephew, and a rela- 
tive by marriage. 

Last November the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court upheld Joseph Bruno’s 
conviction and life sentence on three 
charges of first-degree murder. The 
court also affirmed his brother’s life 
sentence; the others were to serve five 
to twenty years. Three weeks ago, the 
court clerk forwarded to Sheriff Thom- 
as J. Evans the papers committing the 
Bruno clan to Pennsylvania’s Eastern 
Penitentiary. But the Brunos stayed in 
Schuylkill County’s gray-stone jail at 
Pottsville. 

Dec. 18, a little after 9 A.M., Bruno 
strolled out of the jail with Guy Irving, 
a guard. They climbed into an automo- 
bile and drove toward 113 Centre Street, 
where a dentist supposedly was to treat 
Bruno. 

At 1:30 P.M., Irving returned to thé 
jail—with no Bruno. The prisoner, Irv- 
ing announced, had vanished at 9:30 
A.M., while the guard parked the car. 
Warden. Herhert.Gosselin told Pottsville... 
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Governor Earle (center): ‘. . . very humane and very illegal’ 
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police at 2.50 P.M. Not until 3 P.M., 
five and a half hours after Bruno escaped, 
did a Statewide police alarm go out. 

Last week the State’s Democratic At- 
torney General, Charles J. Margiotti, 
perused this curious timetable, decided 
that some of Schuylkill County’s offi- 
cials had plotted to free their fellow Re- 
publican, and filed charges against the 
G.O.P. County Commissioners, Alvin 
Maurer and Philip Ehrig. 

Margiotti already had sworn war- 
rants for four others: Gosselin, an as- 
sistant warden, Irving, and Bruno’s 
daughter, Mrs. Antoinette Billig. 


Horet: Bruno remained free. “The 
earth,” Margiotti said, “might have 
swallowed him up.” 

Schuylkill Democrats, long insistent 
that the Republicans permitted fantas- 
tic goings-on at the county prison, rev- 
eled in State investigators’ disclosures 
of the free and easy jail life accorded 
the Brunos. 

A special mattress, a complete set of 
china, an oil stove, and a stock of 
anchovies brightened Joseph Bruno’s 
cell. Assigned to the jail dispensary, 
he came and went as he liked, and re- 
ceived visits from his family when and 
where he pleased. 

Margiotti found that Mrs. Billig had 
called four times the day before Bruno 
fled and each time had handed her 
father a wad of bills. Officers led her to 
Joseph’s safety-deposit box in the 
Schuylkill Trust Co. and discovered evi- 
dence that he took with him $1,200 in 
cash, $9,000 in negotiable bonds, and 
“at least $25,000” in stocks. 

The daughter, jailed until friends 
posted $15,500 bail, denied everything: 
“I am satisfied there was no planned 
escape, but that my father got the im- 
pulse of running away when he found 
he was left alone for a few moments 
downtown.” 

Irving likewise insisted it was all an 
accident. He explained that between 
Bruno’s flight and the first report of the 
escape, he had scurried from pub to 
pub in Pottsville: “I thought he might 
be having a little drink.” 


MISSOURI: A Gentlemen’s Jury 
Moves on a Know-Nothing Boss 


Byrum, 0; Bell, 686. 

Byrum, 0; Bell, 485. 

Precinct returns like these surprised 
nobody in Kansas City after the No- 
vember election. Thomas J. Pender- 
gast, Democratic boss, had supported 
Congressman C. Jasper Bell; Paul 
Byrum had dared to buck the Pender- 
gast machine and the Pendergast for- 
mula: “Register the most voters and 
see that they vote.” 

To some of the city’s Republicans 
and purists, it did seem that Pender- 
gast’s “boys” had outdone themselves 
in registrations this year. In the First 
Ward, for example, The Kansas City 
Star found that the Presidential vote 
—Roosevelt, 19,833; Landon, 854—ex- 
ceeded the 1930 population by 764. 

Federal Judge Albert L. Reeves, a 
Republican with the lean, keen face of 
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Joseph Bruno: His guard thought 
he’d gone to get a little drink 


a crusading Calvinist, concluded that 
such mathematical excesses warranted 
grand jury study. Last fortnight he 
charged a special session of the jury: 
“Gentlemen, reach them all, even if 
you find them in high authority. Move 
on them!” 

Last week the jury “moved on them” 
—after some preliminary difficulties. 
Nine jurors had resigned because of 
“pressing personal business’; Judge 
Reeves had taken a few telephoned 
threats “with a grain of salt.” 

Mail trucks hauled precinct records 
to the grand jury room. Three agents 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
checked the ballots. Wednesday the 
grand jury extended its scope from 30 
precincts originally cited to every pre- 
cinct in the city, and subpoenaed the 
local election commissioners. 

Pendergast remained aloof. In the 
first place, he said, he was sick during 
the campaign; in the second, he knew 
nothing about it. 





ACME 
T. J. Pendergast knew nothing 
about the boys’ mathematics 


SCIENCE 





BENZEDRINE: Mental Scores 
Improve After a Dose of Pills 








No medical man would have the te- 
merity to propose feeding human beings 
intelligence pills. Nevertheless research 
background exists for just such an idea. 
Some chemicals, notably dinitrophenol, 
which stimulates the thyroid, and thy- 
roxine (secretion of the neck gland it- 
self) will speed up general bodily activ- 
ity. Increased mental activity results. 

Several months ago Dr. William Sar- 
gant, assistant medical officer at Mauds- 
ley Hospital, London, and Dr. J. M. 
Blackburn, psychologist, started investi- 
gation of the drug Benzedrine, a chem- 
ical relative of the complex benzene 
derivatives and used as an inhalant for 
head colds. To prevent any suspicion of 
scientific hocus-pocus, they undertook 
their work cautiously: 

“While it is extremely unlikely that 
any drug can have the effect of in- 
creasing innate intelligence . . . an in- 
dividual may sometimes be tempera- 
mentally and emotionally unfitted to 
make as high a score [on intelligence 
tests] as his abilities warrant. It was 
thought that the-administration of this 
drug might make a person feel more 
confident, lose less time in accommodat- 
ing himself to the task, quicken mental 
responses, and consequently register a 
higher score.” 

The researchers started a series of 
tests on 67 hospital patients—mentally 
normal people as well as schizophrenics 
(melancholia, self-absorption), patients 
with obsession neuroses, one with epi- 
lepsy, and a number with anxiety states, 
depression, and hysteria. 

Then they selected two Cattell intel- 
ligence tests, considered equal in every 
respect, and divided their patients into 
two groups. One group took test A, 
the other test B. Twenty-four hours 
later one group was given the drug and 
set to work on its second test. The “con- 
trol” group was given innocuous, non- 
stimulating pills which looked and 
tasted like those containing the drug. 

In The Lancet, British medical jour- 
nal which reached the United States 
last week, Drs. Sargant and Blackburn 
reported results. The “control” group 
—the one which got no Benzedrine dos- 
ing—chalked up the same scores on both 
test A and test B. The drug takers got 
8.7 per cent higher scores while work- 
ing under the influence of the mental 
stimulant. 

Increases in scores were more marked 
among patients with mild emotional up- 
sets than among those suffering from 
deep personality changes. A possible 
explanation, the researchers suggest, 
was that larger doses of the drug might 
be required in the latter cases. 

“The present findings ...” they con- 
clude, “provide suggestive evidence that 
this drug may be found useful to a 
certain number of people who are handi- 
capped by anxiety, mild depression, or 
retardation, and require temporary re- 
lief of these symptoms for the perform- 
ance of an important task...” 
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SPORT: 1936 GOATS 








Casey Stengel: Brooklyn trouble Ozzie Simmons: Brain trouble Joe DiMaggio: Fly trouble 


Casey Stengel’s Brooklyn bosses gave 
him no money to buy star players, 
then fired Lim for having a weak team. 
Ozzie Simmons, lowa’s hero, flopped 
as a football player and recently dis- 
tinguished himself in a_ basketball 
game by caging the ball in his own 
hoop. In the all-star game, Joe DiMag- 
gio misjudged two flies and failed to 
hit in five pinches. Wilmer Allison 
limped to defeat in the Davis Cup 
matches. Max Schmeling’s fists tore 
the superman cloak off Joe Louis. 
Eleanor Holm Jarrett was dropped 
from the U. S.Olympic team for break- 
ing training. Robin Lee, ace skater, 
caught a heavy cold a week before the 
Olympics and finished twelfth. Harry 
Cooper had the Open golf champion 
ship sewed up—until Tony Manero 
put on an unbelievable spurt. 








"NE WSPHOTOS: wide WORLD. ACME 
Eleanor Holm Jarrett: Champagne trouble Robin Lee: Grip trouble Harry Cooper: Manero trouble 
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RELIGION 


SAINTS: Church 
Needs Modern American Type 








Jesuit Says 


American Roman Catholics, unlike 
many of their brethren of other na- 
tions, have no native saint whom they 
can invoke. Instead they turn to saints 
whose very names denote their foreign 
origin: St. Francis of Assisi, St. Martin 
of Tours, St. Isidore of Seville. 

Last week in New York the Rev. 
Leonard Feeney, S.J., preaching in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, exhorted American 
Catholics to storm heaven by prayers 
for “saints who live in our own day, 
who are subjects of our own nation, 
who are members of our own parishes. 
Some one whose house we can point out 
and whose photograph we can show. 
We need an American saint who lived 
in our midsts, who spoke our idioms, 
who was familiar with our occupations. 

“‘Wouldn’t it be wonderful,” asked the 
soft-spoken priest, who is an associate 
editor of the Jesuit weekly America, “‘to 
go into a church and to see there on 
the altar among the great saints of our 
Church, statues of a doctor we knew, 
of a stenographer from Wall Street, or 
of a poor man who drove a taxicab?... 
Why shouldn’t we have a St. James of 
Jersey City, a St. John of New York, 
a St. Elizabeth of Brooklyn, or a St. 
Mary of the Bronx? 

“Everywhere I go in New York and 
Jersey City,” the Jesuit went on, “I see 
the fire of sanctity burning brightly. 
Although America is as yet unfamiliar 
with great saints, saints must come 
from among you if our Church is to do 
its work and the power of the Holy 
Ghost is to be felt.” 


STeps: Since the tenth century when 
Pope John XV first canonized a saint, 
Ulric of Augsburg, the Church has de- 
manded that each candidate for its 
highest honor shall pass through four 
intricate and exacting phases to deter- 
mine his sanctity. 

The first consists of a strict investi- 
gation of the life and work of the pro- 
posed saint. The Sacred Congregation 
of Rites conducts this, appointing two 
postulators to investigate the claims, 
and a “Devil’s Advocate” to find flaws 
that would bar the candidate. If this 
step is passed, the candidate’s life is 
then termed “significantly holy,” and 
the title of Venerable is bestowed. 


For the next step, beatification, there 
are still more investigations and the 
proof of at least two verified miracles. 
When all this is concluded successfully, 
the candidate exchanges his title of 
Venerable for Blessed. He may then 
be paid honors in a limited locality— 
his home district or within his order if 
he was a religious—but churches may 
not be named for him, nor may his relics 
be placed in an altar stone without spe- 
cial permission from the Vatican. 

The fourth and final step, requiring 
proof of at least two more miracles 
since beatification, leads to the Papal 
Bull of canonization, when the title 
Blessed gives way to that of Saint. The 
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Pope himself presides at a magnificent 
ceremony in St. Peter’s Basilica, and has 
the privilege of first announcing the 
new saint’s name. While the faithful 
may dispute the worthiness of one who 
has merely been beatified, it is heresy 
to deny the sainthood of one who has 
been canonized. 


CANDIDATES: Father Feeney’s sermon 
—“The Need of Saints in Modern 
Times’”—may help spur the canoniza- 
tions of nine Americans who have been 
proposed to the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites. Best known: Kateri Tekak- 
witha (died 1680), a New York Mo- 
hawk Indian maiden; Elizabeth Bayley 
Seton (died 1821), founder and first 
superior of the Sisters of Charity in the 
United States; and Frances Xavier Cab- 
rini (died 1917), founder of the Mission- 





ACME 
Father Feeney: His words may make a saint 


ary Sisters of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. 

Two of the other six candidates, 
though not so well known, have forged 
ahead of all nine. Philippine Rose 
Duchesne (died 1852), founder of the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart in Amer- 
ica, and Mgr. John Nepomucene Neu- 
mann (died 1860), fourth Bishop of 
Philadelphia, have both reached the sec- 
ond stage of the canonization process 
and are titled Venerable. 

No Catholic can predict how long it 
will take for them to reach the next 
step: the Church forbids even its offi- 
cials to make such prophecies. If their 
progress is like that of most of the 
Church’s saints, it may take two or 
three hundred years. But if Father 
Feeney’s sermon should stir up a nation- 
wide popular demand for a modern 
American saint, the process might be 
concluded in much less time. 

Such an instance occurred not long 
ago. St. Therese of Lisieux (died 
1897), proposed for canonization in 
1914, was admitted to the honor eleven 
years later. As The Little Flower of 
Jesus she ranks as one of the Church’s 
most popular modern saints. Father 
Coughlin’s shrine in Detroit was the 
first church to be named in her honor. 

Today there are more than 550 per- 
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sons—no one living can be canonized— 
whose names are before the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites. The most recent to 
receive the Church’s final approval were 
St. Sir Thomas More and St. John Car- 
dinal Fisher, both Englishmen, who 
were canonized in 1935. They were the 
fifteenth and sixteenth persons elevated 
during the Pontificate of Pius XI. 


3 
POPE: All but Nazis Listen to 
His Sickbed Plea for Peace 


The Pope is not ill until he is dead— 
ancient proverb. 

For four weeks Pope Pius XI, suffer- 
ing from uremic poisoning and paraly- 
sis of the legs, has lain on his bed in 
the Vatican Palace overlooking the Pi- 
azza of St. Peter. Unable to say Mass 
a fortnight ago on the 57th anniversary 
of his ordination to the priesthood, the 
79-year-old Pontiff has had to delegate 
authority to Cardinal Pacelli, Papal 
Secretary of State. Yet Vatican offi- 
cials have minimized the seriousness of 
His Holiness’s illness. 

Secrecy only fed the fire of rumor. 
At first, the Pope was amused at some 
of the reports, but when he heard one 
that claimed him at death’s door, he 
brushed aside the advice of his doctors: 
“When my voice is heard over the 
radio, it is to be hoped the world will 
at least believe that I am still alive.” 

The day before Christmas, millions 
of people all over the world—except 
in Germany where the speech was 
banned—heard Pius’s voice. 

Though he spoke haltingly and with 
frequent pauses to catch his asthmatic 
breath (translators took only 19 min- 
utes compared to the Pope’s 29) the 
vigor of His Holiness’s voice surprised 
many of his listeners. But the strain 
of his illness showed itself in other 
ways: he mispronounced words, used 
the wrong gender in several instances, 
and had to repeat himself when he mis- 
quoted Scripture. 

As he has done in recent Christmas 
addresses, the Pope stressed the need 
for peace in a world burdened with “a 
sorrowful memory and a tragic... 
unfulfilled yearning.” Though he did 
not mention Germany, Russia, and 
Mexico as he did last year, the Pontiff 


spoke bitterly of “atheistic commu-- 


nism” and the Spanish civil war “with 
all its horrors of hatred, carnage, and 
destruction” (see page 6). 

“Here,” he exclaimed in a _ voice 
choked with emotion, “are signs and 
portents of terrifying reality of what 
is being prepared for Europe and the 
whole world if they do not hasten to 
adopt the necessary remedies of de- 
fense.” These remedies, the Pope said, 
are “truth and justice and brotherly 
love...” 

Exhausted by his effort, His Holiness 
could barely sip a cup of hot broth. 
Vatican radio station officials came to 
remove the bedside microphone and 
told the Pope that his words had car- 
ried successfully to all parts of the 
world. 

“Thank God!” he mumbled and fell 
into a deep sleep. 
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Born: To George. Duke of Kent, 
youngest brother of King George VI of 
England, and the former Princess Ma- 
rina of Greece, a daughter, at their 
home in Belgrave Square, London, on 
Christmas Day. Dowager Queen Mary’s 
sixth grandchild is sixth in the line of 
succession to the throne: (1) Princess- 
es Elizabeth and (2) Margaret Rose, 
the King’s daughters; (3) the Duke of 
Gloucester; (4) the Duke of Kent; and 
(5) 14-month-old Prince Edward, the 
Duke of Kent’s son. 

BirnTHDAY: Brig. Gen. David L. Brain- 
ard, last survivor of the ill-fated Greely 
Arctic expedition of 1884, 80, Dec. 21. 
The American Polar Society awarded 
him an honorary membership. 


..- Frank B. Kellogg, American Ambas- 


sador to the Court of St. James’s in 
1924, Secretary of State under Presi- 
dent Coolidge, and former Justice of 
the World Court, 80, Dec. 22. He re- 
called the “greatest thrill” of his life— 
the 1928 Pact of Paris, which he and 
Aristide Briand of France drafted to 
end military aggression. 


.-+Cornelius McGillicuddy (Connie 
Mack), manager of the Philadelphia 
Athletics since 1901, 74, Dec. 23. Al- 
though his teams haven’t won an Amer- 
ican League pennant since 1931, Mack 
intends to keep trying: “I believe I will 
be able to deliver at least another pen- 
nant winner to Philadelphia before— 
before I quit.” 


..-The Duchess of Gloucester, who 
married King George V’s third son last 
year, 35, Christmas Day. 

MarrieD: Paul G. Curley, 22, son of 
Gov. James M. Curley of Massachusetts, 
and Marie Phillips, 21, New York night- 
club dancer known professionally as 
Lillian Duval; in New York. 


..- Earl Barnum, 37, grandson of Phi- 
neas T. Barnum, “world’s greatest 
showman,” and Inez Bailey, 20, great- 
grandniece of James A. Bailey, the eld- 
er Barnum’s circus partner; in Moore, 
Okla. 


SEPARATION SoucuT: From Ed Wynn, 
radio and stage zany, by Mrs. Hilda 
Keenan Wynn, for abandonment, non- 
support, and cruelty. She charged he 
had her imprisoned in a sanitarium and 
“openly and notoriously consorted*with” 
Frieda Mierse, ex-Follies girl and Miss 
America of 1927. In his reply, the 
comedian denied any association with 
Miss Mierse and contended that since 
1921 his wife had been “always intoxi- 
cated.” 

ArriveD: Mrs. William H. Harkness, 
zoologist and explorer, in New York, 
from China, with Su Lin, the only live 
giant panda in captivity. (The black 
and white animai is a large and rare 
bearlike mammal of Tibet.) Mrs. Hark- 
ness calls her 12-pound, 18-inch cub 
“Baby,” and feeds it a special mixture 
of powdered milk, cod-liver oil, and 
syrup out of a nursing bottle. She in- 
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WIDE WORLD 
Connie Mack wants one more pennant 


INTERNATIONAL 
Curley and his dancing wife 


ddnunvedeeas. 
Frieda Mierse, Miss America of 1927 


wibe WORLD 
Su Lin sits down to dinner 


tends to donate the panda to any insti- 
tution that will back her next expedi- 
tion. Reporters and photographers 
crowded about while Mrs. Harkness 
demonstrated her feeding routine. Su 
Lin misbehaved. “This is the silliest 
situation, at the moment,” said Mrs. 
Harkness. 


..-Lord Beaverbrook, publisher of The 
London Daily Express and The London 
Evening Standard, in New York, from 
London, en route to Arizona, where he 
will undergo treatments for asthma. On 
a previous trip to New York in Novem- 
ber, Beaverbrook became alarmed at 
England’s impending “constitutional 
crisis,” and sailed again for London 
within 24 hours of his arrival. This 
time he thought the government had 
taken an unfair attitude toward Ed- 
ward’s romance: “The British law per- 
mits divorce and remarriage, and there 
is no reason why the law should refer 
to one Englishman and not to another.” 

DEPARTED: Leon Trotsky, generalissi- 
mo of the Russian revolution, who has 
spent nearly half his 57-year life in 
prison or exile, from Oslo, Norway, for 
Mexico, where “the man without a 
country” has been offered asylum. Run 
out of Russia by Josef Stalin, Trotsky 
found temporary refuge in Turkey, 
Denmark, France, and, for the past 
eighteen months, in Norway. Two 
weeks ago Norway told him he had 
worn out his welcome. 

Diep: Simeon D. Fess, 75, Republi- 

can Senator from Ohio from 1923 to 
1935 and former chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, of a 
heart attack, in a Washington hotel 
room. After fourteen years as a teacher 
at Ohio Northern University and six 
years as president of Antioch College, 
he went to Washington as a Repre- 
sentative in 1913. A dry among drys, a 
conservative among conservatives, he 
was a political orator of the old-style 
bombast school. He praised Republican 
Presidents, damned Woodrow Wilson 
and Franklin Roosevelt as Socialists, 
and swore undying allegiance to the 
cause of prohibition. He had spent the 
past two years working on an unfin- 
ished four-volume history of Ohio. 
..- Joseph T. Fanning, 78, Past Grand 
Exalted Ruler of the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, after a long 
illness, at his New York home. For the 
past fifteen years he had edited The 
Elks Magazine. 


.2-Mrs. Lionel Barrymore, 49, second 
wife of the actor, of pneumonia, at 
their Beverly Hills, Calif., home. Known 
on the stage as Irene Fenwick, Mrs. 
Barrymore specialized in “wicked wom- 
an” roles. 


..-Gen. Hans von Seeckt, 70, organizer 
of the Reichswehr—nucleus of Ger- 
many’s armed forces—after a short ill- 
ness, at his Berlin home. Although he 
crushed Hitler’s first putsch in 1923, 
von Seeckt by military efficiency won 
Nazi favor. In 1934 he went to China 
and reorganized the Nationalist army 
for Gen. Chiang Kai-shek. 
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STAGE: Love Blooming in Bali 
Turns to Dust in Salem, Mass. 


Katharine Cornell made her stage de- 
but in 1916 with a four-word role in the 
New York production of the Japanese 
classic, ‘““Bushido.”” Ever since then she 
has wanted to do an Oriental play. 

The chance came when Maxwell An- 
derson visited her backstage during 
“Flowers of the Forest” (April, 1935). 
They talked of a play he was writing 
about a Malay princess, and Miss Cor- 
nell asked him to give her first claim on 
the manuscript. 

Anderson finished The Wingless Vic- 
tory last Summer; Miss Cornell and 
her husband-producer, Guthrie McClint- 
ic, were enthusiastic and began arrang- 
ing for its production. 

In preparation, the actress read 63 
books on the Far East and studied per- 
tinent issues of The National Geograph- 
ic Magazine. She got the most help, she 
says, from a-motion picture on Bali, 
made by the Marquis Henri de la Fa- 
laise de la Coudraye, husband of Con- 
stance Bennett and ex-husband of Gloria 
Swanson. Studying the character, hab- 
its, and mannerisms of the women, she 
noted in particular that they made no 
needless movements, used no gestures. 

Two important production details 
were the costuming and make-up. Jo 
Mielziner, stage and costume designer 
for many McClintic plays, had spent 
several months in Bali and had native 
materials and properties. They planned 
to use these but found the linens and 
bric-a-brac were not adapted to the 
footlights. Goods were especially de- 
signed and dyed, and new properties 
manufactured. 

The make-up proved a more subtle 
problem. RKO picture executives vol- 
unteered the services of their chief Hol- 
lywood artist, Mel Burns. He spent a 
week end trying various make-ups and 
advising Miss Cornell as to eye shadows. 
The result proved too light for stage 
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Katharine Cornell: Malay Princess Oparre 


use, but with this knowledge as a base, 
the actress was soon able to work out 
the correct color, oils, and creams. 


Last week Guthrie McClintic pre- 
sented “The Wingless Victory” at the 
Empire Theatre, New York. Miss Cor- 
nell plays a Malayan Medea, the beauti- 
ful Princess Oparre who marries a 
Salem sea captain. He brings her to 
New England where she is accused of 
witchcraft. In the end, driven to de- 
spair over her lover’s weakness in sub- 
mitting to Puritan fanaticism, Oparre 
kills herself and her two children. 


Like its sailor hero, Nathaniel Mc- 
Queston, sympathetically interpreted 
by Walter Abel, the play has power, 
beauty, and the eloquence of Ander- 
son’s poetic lines. But, also like Mc- 


Queston, it is sometimes languorous, 
weak, and confused. The third act is a 
postscript, important only because of 
Miss Cornell’s playing of the suicide 
scene. Here the actress reaches heights 
she has not attained before—even in 
her characterizations of Saint Joan and 
Juliet. 


MUSICAL: 
‘The Show’s On’—Maybe Indefinitely 


Humor, Stars, Girls: 


The best musical of the New York 
season opened last week at the Winter 
Garden where the Messrs. Shubert pre- 
sented Beatrice Lillie and Bert Lahr in 
The Show Is On. 

Conceived, staged, and designed by 
Vincente Minnelli, it is a riot of color, 
fun, and the most beautiful girls that 
have been seen over the footlights since 
the days of Florenz Ziegfeld. Add Paul 
Haakon, Reginald Gardiner, Mitzi May- 
fair, and Charles Walters—and stand in 
line for a seat. There may be one avail- 
able by Decoration Day. 

It is difficult to select the high spots 
of the show. For the record: Lahr sings 
“Song of the Woodman,” woos a thinly 
disguised Mrs. Simpson to a Hollywood 
contract, and clowns with Beatrice Lillie 
in “Burlesque.” Miss Lillie is at her 
best in Moss Hart’s satirical sketch on 
opening-night audiences, and as she 
swings over the audience, perched on a 
moon, singing, “Buy Yourself a Bal- 
loon.” 

Program credits read like an auto- 
graph book, with Broadway’s best writ- 
ing talent present. 


COMEDY: Out of Sight, Not Out of Mind, 
Men Rule the Cast of ‘The Women 


Without benefit of a man in the cast, 
35 women—hbeautifully gowned by John 
Hambleton—discuss men, maternity, 
and female problems as they wander 
through the various “women only” sets 
in Clare Boothe’s comedy, The Women, 
presented by Max Gordon last week at 
the Ethel Barrymore Theatre. 

That the play has undergone doctor- 
ing is evident in its rather thin plot and 





NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS FROM JACKIE MARTIN 


Beatrice Lillie sings a hotcha ‘Rhythm’ . . . and in ‘Burlesque’ (by the late David Freedman) she keeps a watchful eye on Bert Lahr 
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NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 


BURLESQUE: Christmas night, the Minsky Brothers opened Broadway’s most pretentious hot house of burlesque, the Oriental. 
Lower left—H. K. gives his strip teasers a last-minute pep talk. Lower right—Brother Morton counts the house. Center right—Eva 
Collins, ‘costume designer,’ measures off a few beads. Other pictures---some of the things Beatrice Lillie’s mother saw; she accepted 
the Minskys’ engraved invitation and passed up Lady Peel’s first night. 





scattered point of view. That the doc- 
tors in attendance were George S. Kauf- 
man and Moss Hart is accepted theat- 
rical gossip, and credit goes to these 
two for the more humorous lines of the 
rather unpleasant play. 

Miss Boothe does not seem quite con- 
fident as to whether women are the epit- 
ome of spiteful and underhanded trick- 
ery, or sentimental souls ruled by love 
and the patter of little feet. Her novel 
plot involves the struggle of Mary, 
played with dignity and feeling by Mar- 
galo Gillmore, to win back her husband 
after a Reno divorce. She has for her 
chief protagonist Ilka Chase as Sylvia, 
one of those girls who believes that 
your best friend ought to tell you. In 
her effectively acid manner, Miss Chase 
delivers the best of the Boothe-Kauf- 
man-Hart dialogue. 

While the metropolitan dramatic crit- 
ics were unanimous in their disappoint- 
ment at the playwright’s picture of 


American womanhood, they admitted 
a little grudgingly that the show was a 
hit. Richard Watts in his New York 
Herald Tribune review went so far as 
to prophesy its motion-picture reincar- 
nation as a starring vehicle for that 
longest of long-suffering heroines, Miss 
Ann Harding. 


om 


. 
SCREEN: Two Films Dramatize 
The Irish Rebellion of 1921 


The Irish rebellion of 1921 (referred 
to as “the trouble’’ by a people with a 
gift for understatement) serves as the 
background for two new romantic films. 
River of Unrest, a Gaumont British pro- 
duction, comes from one of the nations 
concerned in the fratricidal conflict. 
Hollywood, an innocent bystander, pro- 
vides Beloved Enemy. Both_ pictures 
have so much to commend them that 


their common defect, an inferior story, 
almost hides its blight beneath the 
bushel of virtues. 

The American film dramatizes a vio- 
lent eruption of the hostility between 
England and Ireland, and the tragic love 
of a British diplomat’s daughter for the 
leader of the Irish rebels. Dennis Rior- 
dan, the leader who harries the enemy 
with forays and ambushes but wins 
his qualified victory in the dull confines 
of a conference room, is admirably 
played by Brian Aherne; as the English 
girl whose love indirectly causes his 
death, Merle Oberon gives a sensitive 
and compelling performance. The pro- 
duction and the cast—from stars to bit 
players—emphasize the smooth per- 
fection of most Samuel Goldwyn films. 

John Balderston, author of the screen 
story, and H. C. Potter, youthful direc- 
tor, handled the controversial subject 
with kid gloves—and sacrificed much 
of its inherent dramatic material. The 
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rebellion is minimized as a misunder- 
standing between two factions who 
think they are right: the British are 
reasonable though harsh; the stubborn 
Irish are appealing but a trifle anar- 
chistic. The greater part of the film is 
devoted to the poeticized love story. 


The British screening of “River of 
Unrest”—with John Lodge, Antoinette 
Cellier, John Loder, and an excellent 
supporting cast—exhibits a greater un- 
derstanding of the Irish patriots. Evi- 
dently the studio didn’t feel that their 
English audiences demanded a heavy 
foot on the soft pedal. 


This film successfully imparts the 
feeling of almost hysterical tension, the 
constant awareness of oppression and 
sudden death that hung over the coun- 
tryside. Like “Beloved Enemy,” it fol- 
lows the adventures of an Irish leader 
of good family who dies for his country; 
the promise of hands-across-the-North- 
Sea is held out when the rebel’s sister 
marries the British intelligence officer 
who shot him. 


The story is nothing to write tomes 
about, but it unfolds dramatically; at- 
mosphere and types are authentic; and 
the varied brogues of the insurgents 
are as Celtic as the Blarney Stone. 


MURDER: Sequel to ‘The Thin Man’ 
Exhibits Same Light Heart and Hand 


Bowing to the fate that hounds most 
sequels, After the Thin Man fails to 
measure up to its precursor. Despite 
that, it is hard to imagine anyone miss- 
ing it. William Powell and Myrna Loy 
again domesticate charmingly in the 
roles of Nick and Nora Charies. As 
before, Asta, their wire-haired terrier, 
tugs at his leash for highly important 
reasons. Again the story is Dashiell 
Hammett’s, although this time it went 
directly from typewriter to studio, un- 
touched by book publishers’ hands. 


It starts precisely where “The Thin 
Man” left off, with Nick, Nora, and 
Asta aboard a westbound train. They 
arrive in San Francisco, still intent on 
catching up with their sleep. Instead 
they catch up with a pretty kettle of 
fish, involving the sinister underworld 
of a Chinese night club, the curious 
upperworld of one of San Francisco’s 
best families—and three murders. 


There are several false alarms and 
excursions before Nick puts his finger 
on the murderer. This he accomplishes 
by the thought-saving method of cor- 
ralling all the suspects in one room and 
waiting for the guilty party to oblige 
with a slip. The criminal does exactly 
this; and if movie-goers don’t keep pace 
with IVick’s legerdemain, they mustn’t 
take it too hard. 


It is all in the spirit of good fun. So 
much so, in fact, that W. S. Van Dyke, 
the director, seems more interested in 
bringing the intimate and amusing de- 
tails of the Charles family life to the 
screen than in bringing a murderer to 
justice. Even Asta’s family life re- 
ceives attention in a scene that shows 
the dog returning to his mate, only to 
discover that he is the obtuse angle of 
the old eternal triangle. 
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OUTLOOK: Uncertainties on Economic Horizon 


Fail to Dim Optimism of the Year-End Forecasters 


“Considered as a whole, the year 
1936 has been the most encouraging to 
business since the advent of the de- 
pression; and it closes with the general 
prospect more favorable than it has 
been at the end of any other recent 
year.” With this optimistic note, the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York this 
week set the pattern for the year-end 
crop of annual financial reviews. 

As a foretaste of better times to 
come, economists pointed to December’s 
brisk Christmas trade, reflecting the 
recent wave of bonuses, wage increases, 
and extra dividends. Retail sales in de- 
partment stores and specialty shops 
ran 12 to 14 per cent above 1935— 
equaling the 1930 level—according to 
Standard Statistics Co. 

Peter B. B. Andrews, investment 
analyst, writing in Barron’s magazine, 
prophesied a big improvement next 
year in a wide variety of industries— 
including air conditioning, electrical 
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equipment, machinery, house furnish- 
ings, and plastics. 

But not all lines present such a hope- 
ful aspect. Railroad equipment and 
building are still operating at less than 
half their pre-depression rate of activity. 
Andrews foresaw only a small increase 
—or a possible decline in activity—in 
such fields as anthracite coal, baked 
goods, cosmetics, drugs, gas utilities, 
and grocery chains. Clouds threaten- 
ing the business outlook include the 
burden of high taxes, labor troubles, 
continuing unemployment, and the un- 
certainty of new legislation during the 
coming session of Congress. 

Balancing the unfavorable factors 
with prospects for improvement, Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres, vice president of the 
Cleveland Trust Co., hazarded a fore- 
cast: 

“The conclusion that seems justified 
is that general business will be better 
in 1937 than it has been in 1936 in 
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Goxip: During 1936 the financial world’s pet bugaboo was excess bank reserves— 
cash available for credit inflation. Two government agencies can control bank re- 
serves, provided there is some limit to the excess: the Treasury, by selling bills to banks; 


the Federal Reserve Board, by increasing reserve requirements. 


On the present basis, 


these watchdogs can control excess reserve up to $4,00000,000. Estimated excess re- 


serves, Jan. 1, 1937: $2,500,000,000. 


But recently the United States has been importing gold at the rate of $1,000,000,000 
yearly, and that gold has continued to create six or eight times its value in credit avail- 
able. Last week the Treasury announced that hereafter imported gold will be ‘sterilized’ 
by the iisuance of government obligations to balance its value and that the purchase of 
newly mined gold will be financed in the same way. Thus, although new gold and im- 
ported gold will find its way into bank deposits, it will not be free for the creation 


of additional credit. 
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spite of the unrest that prevails in 
much of the world... 

“The volume of new construction will 
continue to increase Railroad 
freigiit traffic promises to be larger 

. The automotive industries have 
led the way out of this depression and 
it seems probable that they will hold 
their leadership next year... 

“Wholesale and retail commodity 
prices and the cost of living will prob- 
ably advance next year, but it does not 
seem likely that the increases will be 
very large. It is quite unlikely that 
any price condition that could truly be 
termed inflation will develop in this 
country in 1937... 

“Despite all the recovery we have 
made we are still in the depression.” 


InpusTRIES: Authorities in many 
fields of activity issued statements on 
1937 prospects: 

GERARD SWOPE, PRESIDENT, GENERAL 
ELECTRIC Co.: “The public utilities 
have followed in 1936, as in previous 
years, the policy of giving the con- 
sumer the benefit of lower rates. As a 
result, the use of electricity has con- 
tinued to increase so that in 1936 we 
had the largest consumption of electric 
energy ever reached in this country 
... For 1937 we look forward to a con- 
tinuance of improvement...” 

J. D. TEW, PRESIDENT, THE B. F. 
GOODRICH Co.: “Improved conditions in 
the rubber industry in 1936 are shown 
not only by the best record for sales 
and profits since 1929, but by a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of em- 
ployes at work ... For 1936, tire sales 
as a whole reached approximately 52,- 
000,000 units, as compared with 49,- 
000,000 in 1935. For 1937 we estimate 
that this total may reach approximate- 
ly 54,000,000 units.” 

AXTELL J. BYLES, PRESIDENT, AMERI- 
CAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: ‘“Prelimi- 
nary reports for 1936 indicate that 
United States production of crude oil, 
refinery runs to stills, and motor-fuel 
consumption reached new highs. The 
petroleum industry ... has expecta- 
tions of a growing demand for its prod- 
ucts.” 

LEWIS L. SCHELLBACK, RAILROAD 
EDITOR, STANDARD STATISTICS Co.: “Next 
year’s railroad history will be marked 
by (1) substantially increased traffic 
and earnings, (2) the resolution of 
many current uncertainties, (3) prog- 
ress in reorganizing receivership roads, 
and (4) substantially increased ex- 
penditures by the railroads. Earnings 
next year should be the best since 
1930, when aggregate net income ex- 
ceeded half a billion dollars.” 

MYRON C. TAYLOR, CHAIRMAN, UNITED 
STATES STEEL CorP.: “Productive fa- 
cilities during the year have been en- 
gaged at a higher rate than any time 
since 1929, and as the old year ends the 
steel industry is operating at a rate 
approaching 80 per cent of capacity 
... The steel industry enters upon the 
hew year with... every indication that 
it will be a better year than 1936 has 
been... It is to be observed that the 
Steel industry today is giving employ- 
ment to more men than at any time in 
its history and its basic rate of pay is 
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SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
ST. NICHOLAS 


The 
Leading Magazine 


FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Good fiction for boys and girls is better than rules and irksome 
“Dont’s”. Wholesome, entertaining stories based on current youthful 
experiences will give boys and girls a higher training for the duties of 
life than a thousand lectures on conduct. 


Awakens Interest 


The charmingly written stories in 
ST. NICHOLAS develop interests in many 
subjects—History, Travel, Nature Lore, Mov- 
ies and other fields of knowledge. Young folks 
actually prefer the kind of reading found in 
ST. NICHOLAS because it is really written 
for them in their own language and about 
their own activities, their own problems, their 
own social contacts. 





A Help In Education 


ST. NICHOLAS is approved by parents and educators because it 
entertains and at the same time instructs without appearing to require 
concentrated effort. ST. NICHOLAS occupies an honored place on 
the reading table in many thousands of homes and schools and is 
generally recognized for its highly stimulating effect on the morals 
of its young readers. 


There Is No Finer Gift Than ST. NICHOLAS 
For Any Boy Or Girl From 8 To 18 


The regular subscription price of ST. NICHOLAS is $3.00 per year. 
For a short time only we are making to new subscribers a special trial 
offer of five months—s5 beautiful, interesting issues for only $1.00. Any 
boy or girl who receives ST. NICHOLAS will be delighted and the 
one who sends it as a gift will have a feeling of gratification. 

+ 


fctcccssesaeeeeeee Si NI) THIS COUPON TODAY «#<<««seeeecenaue 


NW 1-2-37 
St. Nicholas 
419 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send ST. NICHOLAS for five months at the special price of $1.00, which 
I am enclosing herewith. . 
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at a higher level than ever paid be- 
fore.” 

Leroy A. LINCOLN, PRESIDENT, MET- 
ROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COo.: “A 
decided gain in the amount of life in- 
surance in force with practically all of 
the life insurance companies is the re- 
port for 1936. There is every reason to 
expect that 1937 will see a greater 
amount of life insurance in force than 
ever before in the history of the 
country.” 

BUREAU OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS OF 
THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE: 
“Dividend payments for the full year 
of 1936 are expected to about equal 
those of 1929, but will total somewhat 
below the peak year of 1930. Pay- 
ments in 1936 were abnormally large 
in consequence of the undistributed 
corporate income tax. Further ex- 
pansion of dividend payments are in 
prospect for 1937, reflecting the gain in 
earnings during the past year.” — 


SECURITIES: SEC Study Shows 
One-Fifth Beyond Public Reach 


The average investor looks up a stock 
quotation, shuts his eyes, and buys. He 
has no idea who holds the bulk of the 
stock nor what possibility there is that 
it will be forced up or down. 

Last week, for the first time, the SEC 
published an analysis of the ownership 
of approximately 2,054,000,000 shares 
of stock in the 1,736 corporations listed 
on national stock exchanges. 

SEC’s report showed a concentration 
of holding far greater than the public 
realized. Close to 21 per cent of all 
the equity securities of listed corpora- 
tions is held by officers, directors, and 
principal stockholders. In some lines 
of business the percentage of stock- 
holdings by “insiders” runs much high- 
er—up to 85 per cent in operating hold- 
ing companies in the manufactured-gas 
field. 

In the 1,736 corporations, insiders 
own the following percentage of out- 
standing stock: 


Agriculture 11.70 
Extractive industries (mining, 

oil and gas, quarrying, etc.) 28.03 
Good and related industries 14.94 
Beverages 31.40 
Textiles and textile products 31.66 
Chemicals and allied products 16.28 
Building and building products 11.95 
Machinery and tools 13.78 
Transportation equipment 14.64 
Finance and investment 23.80 
Merchandising 28.95 
Transport and communication 23.71 
Service industries (amusements, 

advertising, hotel services, etc.) 29.93 
Utilities (holding companies) 39.70 
Utilities (operating holding co’s.) 36.77 
Utilities (operating) 19.40 


° 
PAPER: Pirates’ Old Hangout 
To Become a Mill Town in 1938 


Sixteenth-century Spaniards cruis- 
ing along Florida’s northwest coast 
founded a settlement on St. Joseph Bay. 
The town’s landlocked harbor later be- 
came a rendezvous for Jean Lafitte’s 
pirates. 
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RHODENBAUG FROM EUROPEAN 


Tosacco: Kentucky farmers who raise burley tobacco, one of the principal ingredients 
of domestic cigarettes, enjoyed a merry Christmas last week. Hauling their crop to the 
local auctions, they found prices up 70 to 110 per cent over a year ago—effect of the 


drought combined with increased smoking. 


At Lexington, largest burley market in the world, growers realized $6,000,000 from the 
first two weeks of sale. Average price: $41.22 a hundred pounds, against $19.76 last season. 
Local farmers were getting $350 for each acre of tobacco grown—more than the land itsel/ 


was worth during the depression. 
posits, and brisk business for retailers. 


Result: soaring real-estate prices, bulging bank de- 





According to legends, there still were 
descendants of the original pirates in 
St. Joseph when the American founding 
of the town occured in 1835. At that 
time a group of Georgia promoters, 
lured chiefly by the 30- to 40-foot depth 
of the harbor, set out to rival near-by 
Apalachicola as a_ cotton-exporting 
center. 


For a while St. Joseph boomed. Sur- 
veyors laid out streets, and engineers 
widened the channel to the-Gulf. Houses 
were at a premium. In 1836 Florida’s 
first steam locomotive puffed between 
the town and the Apalachicola River. 

To advertise the project, The St. 
Joseph Times was founded and soon be- 
came the most widely quoted paper in 
the State. Several years later the con- 
vention that signed Florida’s first Con- 
stitution was held at St. Joseph. The 
55 delegates included three future 
Florida Governors—Robert R. Reid, 
William Marvin, and Thomas Brown. 

But competing with Apalachicola 
proved a tough job, and, following the 
convention, St. Joseph began to decline. 
In 1841 an epidemic of yellow fever 
wiped out 90 per cent of the population. 


Since then efforts to build up a new 
town called Port St. Joe, near the site 
of the original settlement, have met 
with little success. Population during 
the depression dropped to 600, despite 
invitations of local bards: 


Where the ‘alr’ is filled with ozone, 
Fresh as the breezes that blow. 

Come to the Land of Enchantment, 
Found ’mid the Palms of St. Joe. 


Hore: The poet would have done bet- 
ter to glorify second-growth Southern 
pine. In Gulf County’s 1,000,000 acres 
of pine woods, suitable for use in paper 
manufacturing, lies a hopeful future 
for Port St. Joe. 

Six months ago Almours Securities, 
Inc., of Jacksonville, handling the Al- 
fred du Pont Florida estate and owning 
some 400,000 acres of pine woods, got 
together with the Mead Corporation, 
paper manufacturers of Chillicothe, 
Ohio. Result: the St. Joe Paper Co. 


Last week the new company broke 
ground for a $6,500,000 paper mill at 
Port St. Joe. Employing 1,000 men 
when completed early in 1938, the new 
mill will turn out 350 tons of Kraft 
liner board a day. To take care of the 
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jncreased population, about 500 houses 
will be built next year. 

Chief reasons for locating the mill at 
Port St. Joe are the harbor facilities and 
the low cost of raw materials. Lumber 
that costs $10 to $12 a cord in the North 
costs only $5 to $6 at Port St. Joe. 


OIL: California Beaches Hold 


Treasure but Firms Can’t Drill 


Underwater oilfields, valued at $4,000,- 
000,000, stretch along the California 
coast for almost 200 miles. Of the sev- 
en known deposits only three have been 
drilled—the Elwood and Rincon fields 
near Santa Barbara, and the Hunting- 
ton Beach pool south of Los Angeles. 

Last week Ben L. Blue, Los Angeles 
attorney, raised a question that has 
plagued California’s courts and politi- 
cians for years: “Are the mineral rights 
below low tide off the shore line of the 
State of California held in sovereignty 
by the United States ... or is title... 
held by the State of California?” 

Acting for three clients whose drill- 
ing permits were rejected last Novem- 
ber by the Commissioner of Lands, Blue 
thus began a petition to Attorney Gen- 
eral Homer S. Cummings. The petition 
challenged the State’s ownership of the 
oil and called on the Federal Govern- 
ment to bring suit to recover the prop- 
erties. 

According to Blue, California as- 
sumed ownership because title to tide 
lands is vested in the State. But when 
Mexico ceded California to this coun- 
try in 1848, he maintained, the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo gave minerals in 
the public domain to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Pointing out that royalties 
to the State now total $1,000,000, the 
petition added that the Federal Govern- 
ment could expect millions in revenue if 
it owned and opened up all seven fields. 

Blue asked Attorney General Cum- 
mings to seek a Supreme Court ruling 
on whether or not ownership of under- 
lying minerals comes with title to tidal 
lands. Four billion dollars worth of oil 
goes with the decision. 


CHAMPAGNE: Native Producers 
Helped by More Cork-Popping 


Ida B. Wise Smith, president of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
once said about drinking: “Alcohol is 
habit-forming, just like olives. One day 
I... wanted to eat something, but I 
didn’t know what it was. Then sudden- 
ly, I knew it was an olive. I.ate one and 
I knew I had the habit.” 

American champagne producers wish 
the public would acquire a yen for 
champagne like Mrs. Smith’s for olives. 
In 1935 consumption of both the im- 
ported and domestic varieties amounted 
to only 600,000 bottles, or 150,000 gal- 
lons. Consumption of domestic beer 
during the same period: 1,384,300,000 
gallons; of domestic whiskey: 62,000,- 
000 gallons. 

This week, with the popping of corks 
on New Year’s Eve, the $27,000,000 
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American champagne industry reaches 
a crescendo for the year. Sales during 
1936 will be about 900,000 bottles—50 
per cent better than 1935. But a lot 
more champagne will have to trickle 
down American throats before con- 
sumption climbs back to the pre- 
prohibition figure of 6,000,000 bottles 
a@ year. 

More encouraging to the industry is 
the spreading popularity of American 
champagnes. Before prohibition, im- 
ports accounted for 75 per cent of 
United States consumption. During the 
past year only 65 per cent came from 
abroad. 


Busses: Champagne is merely a su- 
perier grade of still wine that has been 
fermented twice. It is this second fer- 
mentation which gives the wine its 
sparkle. When he discovered the proc- 
ess by accident two and a half cen- 
turies ago, Dom Perignon, Benedictine 
monk of Hautvillers, France, exclaimed: 
“I am not drinking wine—I am drink- 
ing stars.” 

Although champagne quickly found 
favor in European courts and social 
circles, American production didn’t 
start until the middle of the last cen- 
tury. In 1852 Nicholas Longworth, 
great-grandfather of the late Speaker 
of the House, made the first American 
champagne at his Cincinnati, Ohio, 
winery. A French expert, Jules Mas- 
son, was his helper. 

In 1860 Masson taught Charles D. 
Champlin of Hammondsport, N.Y., how 
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to make champagne. Having suitable 
soil and the right climatic conditions, 
the Finger Lakes district of New York 
eventually accounted for 80 per cent 
of American champagne. Other pro- 
ducing States in the order of their vol- 
ume: Ohio, Missouri, and California. 


Gui_p: According to the Federal Al- 
cohol Administration, secondary fer- 
mentation that makes sparkling wine 
is achieved in three ways: (1) the an- 
cient French method of fermenting and 
aging the wine in the bottles, (2) proc- 
essing the wine “in bulk” or tanks, 
and (3) producing the fizzy bubbles by 
introducing carbon dioxide. 


Recently eight of the twelve American 
companies using the ancient French 
method organized the American Cham- 
pagne Guild. Chief objective: to con- 
vince smart women through advertising 
and promotion that champagne, with an 
alcoholic content of 12 to 14 per cent, is 
just the thing for New Year’s parties 
and other special occasions. Guild mem- 
bership includes the Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co. of Hammondsport, N.Y. 
(Great Western champagne), and the 
American Wine Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 
(Cook’s Imperial). 

Although hampered at present by 
lack of funds, the guild already has an 
important victory to its credit. Sev- 
eral weeks ago the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia 
upheld a Federal Alcohol Administra- 
tion ruling that the word “champagne”’ 
can be used only for sparkling wines 
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fermented in the bottle. Carbonated 
wines and those fermented “in bulk” 
must qualify the word on their labels. 


Process: Using Dom Perignon’s 
method, it takes from three to five years 
to make champagne. Various grapes, 
such as the Catawba and the Delaware, 
are first blended by an expert into what 
is called the “cuvee.” For three or four 
months the “cuvee’” ferments in vats 
and casks. 

Next the wine is bottled and allowed 
to ferment a second time. After that 
the bottles are placed cork downward 
in a rack. Once a day for more than 
200 days workmen give each bottle a 
slight twist in order to force sediment 
toward the cork. This process com- 
pleted, the neck of the bottle is frozen 
and the cork pulled. 

When the sediment-bearing ice pops 
out, the bottle is refilled with plain 
champagne to make the driest type, or 
“brut.” Other types are flavored with 
rock-candy syrup dissolved in old wine 
—2 to 3 per cent for “extra dry,” 5 to 7 
per cent for “dry,” and 8 to 16 per cent 
for “sweet.” The English prefer extra 
dry; Americans, moderately sweet. 

After flavoring, the bottle is recorked 
and aged at least twelve months. But 
don’t keep a bottle of champagne more 
than sixteen years—the cork is likely 
to dry out in that time and spoil the 
champagne. 


* 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® The Crop Reporting Board finds 
57,187,000 acres seeded to Winter wheat 
—15 per cent above last year. With 
Dec. 1 condition at 75.8 per cent of nor- 
mal, experts figure that the crop should 
total 600,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 519,000,000 in 1936. 


® Despite the highest prices since 1930, 
demand for pig lead continued active 
last week. American Smelting & Re- 
fining and St. Joseph Lead effected price 
increases which resulted in a gross 
jump of $10 a ton. Base prices: 6 cents 
a pound, New York; 5.85 cents, East 
St. Louis. 


® Carloadings ordinarily show a con- 
siderable drop in the weeks preceding 
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Two of every five champagne bottles emptied New Year’s were American 


Christmas, but preliminary estimates 
for the week ended Dec. 19 indicate 
735,000 cars, practically the same as 
the week before. This figure is 24 per 
cent better than the same week in 1935. 


® For the first time since 1929 the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s index of industrial 
activity, based upon the 1923-25 average 
as 100, should pass that figure for the 
entire year 1936. The November index 
reached 114. If the final figure for De- 
cember is 109 or more, the year’s aver- 
age will be above 100. 


® The estate of the late Harry Payne 
Whitney sold in the neighborhood of 
150,000 shares of Hudson Bay Mining 
& Smelting Co., Ltd. The largest block, 
75,000 shares, went to J. & W. Seligman 
& Co. for the account of four invest- 
ment trusts: Tri-Continental Corp., 
Selected Industries, Inc., Blue Ridge 
Corp., and Chicago Corporation. Selig- 
man’s holdings in Hudson Bay now to- 
tal about 100,000 shares with a market 
value of $3,350,000. 


® Reports from the Treasury Depart- 
ment indicate a new post-prohibition 
high in whisky consumption. During 
November 9,642,598 gallons were with- 
drawn for use as against 8,236,652 gal- 
lons in November, 1935. Increase: 14 
per cent. 


® Copper, which has been performing 
spectacularly, staged a new stunt. The 
domestic price, which ordinarily lags 
behind the European price by about a 
quarter of a cent, went to 11.625 cents 
while the foreign price remained about 
11.60. Producers appear to be unwilling 
to sell, and the market shortage has 
forced up the United States price. 


® Importers of copra expressed consid- 
erable worry for the state of the na- 
tion’s hands and faces. If the maritime 
strike continues to hold up shipments 
of coconut oil, practically all soap fac- 
tories west of the Mississippi will be 
forced to shut down, they say. 


® Patent rights applied for in May, 
1935, were granted to Henry Ford on 
an automotive arrangement in which 
the motor—a Ford V-8 as in present 
cars—rides sideways above the rear 
wheels. No announcement of produc- 
tion of a new car has yet been made. 
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SINGER: New Star Makes First 
Appearance in Chicago Studios 





Clad in a chic ensemble of mouse- 
colored fur, the guest star of the eve- 
ning rose to her full height. Her throat 
quivered. From it poured the golden 
notes of a rich coloratura soprano, end- 
ing in a series of high, clear trills. 

It did not matter (1) that the word- 
less aria could barely be heard; (2) 
that it lasted only a few seconds; (3) 
that the artist’s over-all height was 
only 5 inchés—2, not counting the tail; 
(4) that she was a mouse. 

The fact remained that Minnie (Dr. 
Robert Bean, assistant curator of the 
Chicago Zoological Gardens, discovered 
that her original name, Mickey, was 
slightly inaccurate) made her tri- 
umphal radio debut over the NBC-Blue 
network two weeks ago. Last week 
the diminutive prima donna rested in 
her cage, nibbling bits of Cheddar 
cheese and blinking at offers from stage, 
screen, and radio. 

“Yes, sir,” said Herbert G. Gensch, 
her public relations director, ‘Min 
[he knew her when she was only a 
two-a-day performer in the basement 
of the Chicago Industrial Home for 
Children at Woodstock, Ill.] can just 
about write her own ticket. She has 
been invited to make phonograph rec- 
ords ... and she has plenty of bids for 
personal appearances in vaudeville.” 

Disgruntled scientists attempted to 
dim Minnie’s glory. “I have had 160,- 
000 mice, but never one that sang,” 
said Prof. Maude Slye of the University 
of Chicago, who uses mice in her can- 
cer research. “Sometimes a mouse has 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
Saturday, Jan. 2, to Friday, Jan. 8 








Light-face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time. 


SERIOUS: 
“Tristan und Isolde”: The Metropolitan pre- 
sents Wagner’s work as the fourth of its 
matinee operas. Lauritz Melchior and Kir- 
sten Flagstad take the title roles. Sat. 1:55 
NBC-Blue (WJZ). 
“Forecasting 1937”: Newspaper men, col- 
umnists, aviators, and the average man con 
tribute prophecies. Sat. 5:00 CBS (WABC). 
Joseph Szigeti: The Hungarian violinist stars 
as guest artist with the New York Philhar- 
monic. Sun. 3:00 CBS. 
Lily Pons: The screen and concert artist ap- 
pears with Jose Iturbi and the Ford Sym- 
phony. Sun. 9:00 CBS. 
Opening of Congress: Complete news and 
color coverage on the curtain raising of the 
75th Congress. Tues. 12:00 noon CBS, 


LIGHT: 


Joe Cook: The drawling inventor of gadgets 
retur.s as master of ceremonies. Sat 9:30 
NBC-Red (WEAF).* 

CBS West Coast Dedication: The broadcast- 
ing system opens its new studios at KNX. 
Hollywood, and KSFO, San Francisco, stud- 
ding the air with a galaxy of 40 screen and 
radio stars. Sat. 10:30 CBS. 


“Follow the Moon”: A ‘romantic Western 
serial. Mon. 4:30 NBC-Red. 

“Myrt and Marge”: The old troupers return 
to the air waves. Mon. 2:45 CBS.* 

Jessica Dragonette: The minute’ soprano be- 
gins her eleventh year under new sponsor- 
ship. Wed. 9:30 CBS.* 

*Indicates premiere of a series. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Her song: Cherrup, cherrup (E flat)— 
cherp, cherp, cherp, cheep (B natural) 


a breathing disorder which produces a 
peculiar sound. This is called ‘rales’ 
as in a human being.” 

O. A. Allred, her voice coach, produced 
a more practical explanation of Min- 
nie’s talents. He displayed a piece of 
wire. “See this? I simply prodded her 
with this when she was announced... 
I don’t think she ever sang better.” 








MUSIC: Yoichi Hiraoka Hammers 


His Way to Musical Prominence 


A little Japanese with bushy black 
hair stood behind a gleaming, waist-high 
keyboard. Waving rubber mallets held 
between’ his fingers, Yoichi Hiraoka 
teetered on his toes as if miming a 
boxer’s footwork and jumped about 
with feline grace. 


NEWS-WEEK 


A fascinated audience at Town Hall, 
New York, stared and listened. Here 
was an authentic musician with unerr- 
ing taste and a genuine appreciation of 
the classics pounding serious music out 
of a xylophone. Masterpieces of Han- 
del, Bach, and Beethoven emerged from 
Hiraoka’s mallets as they raced across 
49 rosewood bars. 

It was the first classic xylophone con- 
cert given at Town Hall, one of the few 
ever presented anywhere. Mendelssohn, 
hearing a similar concert in 1836 by 
Michael Gusikow, declared: “He de- 
lights me more on his odd instrument 
than many do on their pianos, just be- 
cause it is so thankless.” 

Hiraoka cheerfully admits the xylo- 
phone’s thanklessness: The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica dismisses it with two 
lines, and most other reference books 
suggest it as ideal for a child’s play- 
thing. No serious music has been com- 
posed for it, and xylophone artists must 
make their own transcriptions. 

The actual physical labor as the 
player leaps the 614-foot length is tre- 
mendous. During his recital last week, 
Hiraoka had to change his collar four 
times. 

It took the little Japanese years to 
master the mammoth instrument. Born 
in Tokyo of well-to-do parents, he first 
studied piano, but his hands were too 
small to stretch an octave. After hear- 
ing some xylophone recordings, he de- 
cided to study this instrument. The 
first one he owned met with disaster 
when he broke one of the wooden bars. 
Determined to have a really fine one, 
he persuaded his mother to sell a fam- 
ily heirloom—a yoko-buye, ancient 
Oriental flute. The $500 from this sale 
bought a fine xylophone, and Hiraoka 
gave his first concert in 1928; at the 
time there were not more than a dozen 
xylophones in all Japan. 

In 1930 he came to New York with 
$200 and no contacts. Three months 
later he signed up with the National 
Broadcasting Co. Early risers now 
hear the 29-year-old xylophonist every 
morning at 7:30 over WJZ. 
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Hiraoka hammers out Bach on a xylophone 
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News is a hobby. But NEWS-WEEK is a habit—and 
a good one. For NEWS-WEEK saves you time. 
NEWS-WEEK keeps over 250,000 intelligent people 





accurately, thoroughly informed on everything that is 
| going on in this changing world. Each week it pre- 
| sents the significant developments in every field com- 
pletely and concisely for rapid reading and intelligent 
| understanding. It is thoroughly illustrated—an aver- 
| age of 90 action photographs visualize the news in 
| each issue. 
Start the news hobby in your friends. Use the con- 

venient order form provided in this issue to send them 


NEWS-WEEK at the money-saving Christmas rates. 
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ENQUIRER: 10-Year-Old Sunday 
Paper Published by 7 Griffins 


On run-of-the-news Sundays the last 
editions of The New York Times and 
New York Herald Tribune hit the 
street about 6 A. M. Thereafter, no 
daily papers appear in the nation’s larg- 
est city until the advent of The Daily 
News, American, and Mirror. Their 
first Monday editions reach the news- 
stands at 7 P. M. Sunday. 

Many publishers have pondered this 
thirteen-hour news gap and 
several have attempted to 
plug it. James Gordon Ben- 
nett’s first effort—a Sunday 
edition of The Evening Tele- 
gram—lasted from 1911 un- 
til 1920. Then Frank Munsey 
bought the paper and four 
years later merged it with 
The Evening Mail, scrapping 
The Telegram’s Sunday edi- 
tion. 

The biggest deterrent to 
running a Sunday afternoon 
paper in New York is the 
cost of getting it out. Press- 
men, linotypers, and delivery- 
route men demand—and get 
—from time-and-a-half to 
double time. For pressmen 
this totals $25 a day; for 
linotypers and truck drivers, 
$17. There’s another diffi- 
culty: the big papers provide 
Sunday news in such bulk 
that many readers can’t di- 
gest any more. 

William Griffin, young Illi- 
nois-born journalist, was fa- 
miliar with all of these problems when 
he launched The New York Enquirer 
in 1926. Its finances were rather 
shaky. He had sold advertisers on the 
idea of a Sunday afternoon paper, 
pocketed their contracts, and then bor- 
rowed enough money on the contracts 
to get going. 

Last week The Enquirer was going 
stronger than ever. A print order of 
125,000 for its tenth anniversary issue 
reflected an increasing circulation. Grif- 
fin and the six associated Griffins felt 
that the paper was a distinct success. 

William, 38, editor and sole owner of 
The Enquirer, is only one of seven 
brothers who hold jobs on the 5-cent 
Sunday weekly. Marcus, 28, is the 
Broadway columnist; Gerald, 42, col- 
umns items of general interest; Nor- 
bert, 21, is on rewrite; Alexis, 34, covers 
politics; John, 32, and Kevin, 25, sell 
advertising. 

The paper gets national and foreign 
news from its United Press tickers. 
Crime news, generously splashed, comes 
from district men maintained at po- 
lice headquarters in all five boroughs. 
The Enquirer’s platform is consistent 
and simple. It solidly supports the 
Democratic party in city, State and 
nation, urges payment of the war debts, 
and opposes American entrance into the 
League of Nations and World Court. 

Its devotion to Democracy often in- 


Left to right: John, Norbert, William, and Alexis 
Enquirer stategists, invariably get along like brothers 


spires charges that The Enquirer lives 
on Tammany money. But Griffin de- 
nies taking a nickel from the sachems 
or even selling a share of stock in his 
enterprise. The weekly paid its way 
from the start, he explains. Its pages 
have increased from eight to a mini- 
mum of twenty, and the seven Griffins 
assembled in the little office on Walker 
Street now boast of their five editions, 
the first of which calls attention to it- 
self with a peach-colored front page. 
The Enquirer’s attitude on war-debt 
payments is already known to several 
European statesmen as a result of Grif- 
fins trip abroad last Summer. He had 
interviews with President Lebrun of 





France and with Winston Churchill, 
Lord Robert Cecil, and David Lloyd 
George in England. 

To the French President he proposed 
that France give the United States the 
liner Normandie in partial payment of 
the debt. To the Britons he suggested 
that they hand over the Queen Mary. 
President Lebrun said the French people 
would demur. The Englishmen agreed 
that the idea was not quite practical. 


1936: The Front-Page Stories 
Of a Year of Hectic Headlines 


In smoke-hazy sanctums throughout 
the country scores of harassed beings 
worked at desks littered with fat en- 
velopes from editorial morgues. At 
short intervals they scowled, cursed 
briefly, ran their hands through their 
hair, and lit fresh cigarettes. 

This mental heat was generated by a 
perennial job. The nation’s news editors 
were engaged last week in selecting the 
ten biggest stories of the year. 

The three largest news services—ASs- 
sociated Press, International News 
Service, and United Press—agreed on 
six selections out of ten. All three ac- 
corded first place to King Edward’s 
abdication, and second place to the 
American Presidential campaign. The 
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Griffin, 


other four stories unanimously listed 
were the Spanish civil war, Italy’s con- 
quest of Ethiopia, the remilitarization 
of the Rhineland, and the execution of 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann. 

Both AP and INS named national 
economic recovery, while INS agreed 
with UP on the death of King George 
V. The remaining choices: AP—civil 
war in labor’s ranks, drought and flood 
news, and the development of Dr. 
Charles Greeley Abbot’s solar steam 
engine; INS—invalidation of the AAA 
and payment of the bonus; UP—the 
Japanese Army revolt, Mary Astor’s 
sensational suit, and the Olympic 
Games. 

Love: Most editors con- 
ceded that the year’s big- 
gest story had given them 
and their reporters the most 
anguish. When Mrs. Simpson 
first began to rate front-page 
splashes, only a few people 
knew any inside stuff—and 
they wouldn’t spill it. The 
British press, to whose infor- 
mation American correspond- 
ents usually help themselves 
generously, kept mum about 
the affair for weeks. English 
agencies stalled their Ameri- 
can clients even at the risk 
of losing them. 

Officialdom was even more 
interested in suppressing the 
facts. Sir Godfrey Thomas, 
the King’s private secretary, 
could be counted on merely 
to deny the wilder rumors. 
Other staff members of the 
royal household realized that 
silence was their bread and 
butter. The Court Circular 
confined itself to occasional 
admissions that Mrs. Simp- 
son had attended some royal function. 
The lady herself was reticent, and a 
flock of detectives took care that her 
privacy was seldom disturbed. Her hus- 
band, repeatedly approached by report- 
ers, invariably said no. 

Yet frantic cablegrams from home 
offices demanded News! News! News! 
One New York tabloid flashed its cor- 
respondent an order to send 1,500 words 
a day. The luckless journalist combed 
society and government circles for pos- 
sible sources of information. If a like- 
ly person wouldn’t talk, they went to 
work on his relatives. Some bureaus 
employed tipsters and ran down every 
crazy yarn. Faking became increasing- 
ly popular. 

Most of the beats resulted from tips. 
It was from a legal friend that William 
Stoneman, Chicago Daily News cor- 
respondent, got the lead which enabled 
him to announce Oct. 14 that Mrs. Simp- 
son had filed suit for divorce. A tip- 
ster of royal lineage inspired the Dec. 
8 story of Henry Tosti Russell, UP cor- 
respondent, that King Edward had 
definitely decided to abdicate. 

The following night somebody who 
had seen the King’s signed abdication 
message informed William Hillman, 
INS and Universal correspondent. Hill- 
man cabled the news and learned that he 
also had become a member of the Simp- 
son case scoop club. 
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WaR: Ethiopian and Spanish battle- 
grounds also helped to age journalists 
jin 19386. Edward Neil, white-haired 
correspondent who watched the invad- 
ing Italian Army for the AP, still be- 
comes profanely eloquent when he re- 
calls the censor to whom he submitted 
his stuff. This officer, a complete dolt, 
would spend hours going over Neil’s 
stories, grinning assurance that they 
would go right out. As soon as Neil 
left, the dispatches were usually torn up. 

The censor couldn’t understand Eng- 
lish, so Neil used to relieve his feelings 
by calling him, with a smile, every dirty 
name he could think of. When Neil had 
finished, the Italian invariably bowed 
and clicked his heels, certain that he 
had receive flattering compliments. 

Despite the censor, Neil scored a 48- 
hour beat on the capture of Gondar, 
thanks to AP colleagues in Rome. He 
and other American journalists were al- 
lowed to send advance stories of the 
victory to their Rome bureaus, on con- 
dition that the dispatches be held until 
Gondar fell. But in Rome some offi- 
cer carelessly remarked: “We _ cap- 
tured Gondar today.” The AP heard 
about it and rushed Neil’s 5,000-word 
dispatch to New York. The official re- 
lease didn’t arrive from Ethiopia until 
two days later. 

Another important beat of the con- 
flict is credited to a Greek lawyer. C.G. 
Angelopoulis, known familiarly as ‘The 
Angel,” had served INS as correspond- 
ent in Addis Ababa for years. On spot 
stuff The Angel was not so good, so 
when H. R. Knickerbocker arrived in 
the Ethiopian capital he gave the Greek 
a rigorous course in high-pressure 
journalism. 

May 2, The Angel got a tip that Em- 
peror Haile Selassie and the Empress 
were about to light out. Ascertaining 
its truth, he rushed to the one radio 
station and found it deserted. Finally 
he collared a terrified Ethiopian opera- 
tor and bribed him to send out a dis- 
patch. 

As the instruments began to click, 
the first Italian bullets arrived. The 
operator started for the door but The 
Angel jerked out a pistol. With this 
argument, he persuaded the Ethiop to 
finish the message, giving INS a world 
beat of six hours. 

The Spanish conflict has also fur- 
nished plenty of Fourth Estate woe. 
Henry Gorell of the UP, James Minifie 
of The New York Herald Tribune, and 
Denis Weaver of The London News 
Chronicle were arrested by rebels and 
shunted all over Spain before being 
expelled. 

Their shell-dodging colleagues in the 
embattled peninsula face the old prob- 
lem of censorship. News-suppression 
methods of the fighting forces differ. 
In Madrid, a loyalist censor listens to all 
phoned messages. At the slightest at- 
tempt to slip anything over, he cuts 
the connection. 

Rebel censors favor the honor method. 
Blue penciling copy, they hand it back 
to the correspondent and trust him not 
to send the deleted items. But they 
delicately imply that if any of the blue- 
blurred stuff goes out, the journalist 
may be accidentally shot. 
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BRISBANE: Writes ‘30’ to His 
Last Column for Hearst Chain 


“The editorial in a newspaper is 
something like the spinal column in a 
charming young lady. When you mar- 
ry her, you don’t think anything about 
her spinal column, but if she didn’t have 
one, you wouldn’t marry her... She 
couldn’t stand up.” 

For 39 years, Arthur Brisbane dashed 
off daily and weekly “spinal columns” 
for William Randolph Hearst’s chain. 
As terse as the paragraph quoted, the 
column “Today” ran on 200 daily front 
pages; “The Week,” in 1,200 weeklies. 
No press writer ever had a larger pub- 
lic. No newspaper man ever drew a 
higher salary than his $260,000 a year. 
Written for and believed by: the un- 
€ducated, his editorials discussed every- 
thing from ants to anthropology. 

A reporter at 19 and managing edi- 
tor of The New York Sun at 23, Bris- 
bane joined Hearst in 1897 as editor 
of The New York Evening Journal. A 
brilliant executive, he later helped make 
Hearst the world’s most powerful pub- 
lisher. Last week in New York, Bris- 
bane died of a heart attack—at 72. 

Lack of consistency never bothered 
the mild-looking, socially retiring edi- 
tor. The son of a leading exponent of 
Charles Fourier’s Socialistic philosophy, 
he determined as a young man to carry 
on his father’s work. Yet for 39 years 
he echoed Hearst’s hatred of radicalism. 

He preached the evils of gambling, 
but often visited race tracks and com- 
plained about crooked bookmakers. He 
professed a hearty contempt for box- 
ers. Just before one “battle of the cen- 
tury,” he wrote that “a gorilla could 
lick them both.”” Yet he seldom missed 
an important bout. 

Frank about his regard for money, 
he made a habit of mentioning his sal- 
ary to acquaintances a few minutes after 
being introduced. “A man wastes his 
soul,” he wrote, “who devotes its forces 
only to accumulating wealth.” Later, 
he decided “it is wise to accumulate 
money in one pocket. If money were 
divided among many hands you couldn’t 
have the magnificent things Mr. Rocke- 
feller has built.” 

Brisbane’s frankness could sting. 
When introduced at a financiers’ ban- 
quet as the champion of yellow journal- 
ism: “I champion yellow journalism 
because a journal should be yellow. 
¥ellow is the favorite color of us all. 
It’s the color of metal that you [Wall 
Street men] wear yourselves out try- 
ing to dig from other people’s pockets.” 

Science fascinated him. His preoc- 
cupation with evolution and man’s theo- 
retical gorilla origin led one humor 
magazine to burlesque him: a cartoon 
depicted a gorilla entering a newspaper 
office and carrying a whip. The cap- 
tion read: “I want to see Mr. Brisbane.” 


This week not even Hearst-owned 
King Features, which syndicated his 
editorials, knew who, if anyone, would 
take over his job. If Hearst decides 
to use the titles “Today” and “The 
Week,” he must first buy them from 
his editor’s estate. Brisbane owned 
them. personally: 
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FOLLOW 


Mrs. Hudson’s Example 


EARN MONEY IN 


YOUR SPARE TIME 


You may not have any more spare 
time than Mrs. M. H. Hudson, but 
you couldn’t have any less. 


In addition to directing her home, 
Mrs. Hudson carries on successfully 
her invalid husband’s business, yet 
in between times she manages to 
earn $50.00 or more a month by in- 
teresting her friends and acquaint- 
ances in subscribing for News-Week. 


If you have some spare time that you 
would like to sell, write today for 
our money-making plan. 


Representatives’ 
Department 


NEWS-WEEK 


1270 Sixth Ave. New York City 
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VAN DEVANTER: Supreme Court 
Justice Found Ignorant of Law 


Willis Van Devanter, Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, went duck hunting last week. 
With Ze Barney T. Phillips, Senate 
chaplain, the anti-New Deal jurist— 
noted for his remarkable memory—hid 
himself in a blind at the Deep Hole 
Point Club, near Occoquan, Va. 

A Federal game warden came along. 
“Greetings, gentlemen,” he said. “I 
suppose you have your stamps?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ the Rev. Mr. Phillips re- 
plied. 

“Stamps?” said Willis Van Devanter, 
for 26 years an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

“Why, yes,” said the game warden. 
“Do you mean to say that you didn’t 
know you had to have a $1 revenue 
stamp on your hunting license?” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Willis Van :-De- 
vanter. 

“Then you’d better get one at the 
post office,” said the game warden. 

Willis Van Devanter, Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, went to the post office. 


LEGAL BRIEFS 


AWARDED: By Federal Judge Carroll 
C. Hincks in New Haven, Conn., 
$161,577 damages to Jean Annett of 
Red Bank, N. J., in a suit against the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad. In 1913, Miss Annett’s neck 
was broken in a train wreck. Told she 
had only a few months to live, the rail- 
road contracted to pay her $10,000 in 
cash and $700 monthly during her life- 
time. Miss Annett didn’t die, but re- 
mained a hopeless invalid. By last Janu- 
ary, the road had paid her $193,000 and 
felt it had discharged its obligation. She 
fought to hold the contract—and won 
enough to pay for an $8,400 annuity for 
the twenty years she expects to live. 

Fitep: In the New York Supreme 
Court, a $50,000 damage suit against 
the New York Telephone Co., by Mrs. 
Marion Emlyn Downey of Flushing, 
Long Island. She claims that in Febru- 
ary, 1935, she phoned Joseph R. Baker 
and arranged a meeting. Mary Telossi, 
the operator, allegedly listened in, and 
later she tattled to Mr. Downey. As a 
result, the Downeys broke up their 
home. 

ORDERED: By Police Commissioner 
James P. Allman of Chicago, that some 
250 movie theatres immediately stop 
holding “bank nights.” Estimating that 
$6,000,000 in prizes had been distributed 
in the city during the past two years, 
Allman told theatre managers they had 
violated a city ordinance prohibiting 
amusement places from giving away 
anything to attract patronage. Repre- 
senting Affiliated Enterprises, Inc., the 
Denver company which controls “bank 
night” concessions, Harry Smyth prom- 
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Justice Van Devanter: ‘Stamps?’ 


ised to take the matter into the courts. 
The Chicago Better Business Bureau 
had campaigned against the “lotteries” 
for two months. 

DisMIssED: By a Circuit Court jury 
in Klamath Falls, Ore., a $75,000 slan- 
der suit against radio station KF JI, 
Circuit Judge E. B. Ashurst, and two 
others. Mrs. Josephine Erwin, State’s 
witness in a recent murder trial,eclaimed 
Defense Attorney George Kincaid at- 
tacked her character in his closing ar- 
guments to the jury. Judge Ashurst al- 
lowed KFJI to broadcast the trial; 
hence, she charged, they joined in the 
slander. 

Ruep: By Circuit Judge W. R. Hunt- 
er in Kankakee, IIll., that a child on 
roller skates is a vehicle. J. O. Work- 
man’s car had run down 12-year-old 
James B. Maas while he skated along 
the highway. The boy sued. Workman 
defended on the ground that as a pedes- 
trian James should have skated on the 
left side of the road instead of the right. 
Judge Hunter, awarding the boy $1,781, 
held that he had the same privileges as 
any other vehicle. 





NOVEL: Miss Lawrence Uncovers 
Fear Behind an Office Facade 





“TI dream I am hurrying down a 
street, walking alone. No one’s ahead 
ef me. But behind me I hear the sound 
of running feet. Always running. Some- 
times it sounds as if as many as a thou- 
sand people were running, trying to 
catch up with me... The sound... 
behind me comes nearer and nearer, I 
know a hand will touch me in a mo- 
ment—then I wake!” 

By the time the reader has reached 
this point in Josephine Lawrence’s The 
Sound of Running Feet (307 pages, 
90,000 words. Stokes, New York. $2.50), 
he will need no degree in psychiatry to 
recognize the import of Paul Luth’s re- 
current nightmare. Paul’s street is his 
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business—his real-estate office—and the 
still-pursuing feet are his accumulating 
economic worries: notes due, rents due, 
property foreclosures, steepening taxes, 
and doctor’s bills for his sick son. 

The dream isn’t expressive of Paul 
alone. It also dramatizes the emotional 
tension of his partner-brother and the 
firm’s eight employes. For this is a 
book about fear, and in different guises 
the same fear—insecurity—dogs them 
all. 

The firm of River, Mead, & Luth, 
realtors, is on the downgrade.- River 
and Mead are dead, and the Luths are 
carrying on; but a depression has come, 
the local banks have foreclosed on fac- 
tories, and the workers have no cash 
to put up on the firm’s housing lots. 
At this juncture, a couple of young 
sprouts in the office, Greg Marsh and 
Johnny Palmet, try to stir a lethargic 
staff to get a wage contract. The 
Luths agree to the idea, but insist that 
(1) the increases will have to come 
out of the higher salaries and (2) the 
contract’s acceptance will have to be 
unanimous. 


Johnny and Greg attempt to badger 
those in the upper brackets into taking 
cuts for the sake of giving Youth a 
chance. As each quarry defensively ex- 
plains why it’s utterly impossible, and 
as Youth blurts out its own needs, the 
reader is led back into a half dozen de- 
feated lives. 

Mureth Gavril has to save for what 
looks like a permanent spinsterhood. 
Carrie Ames, a cashier at 50, supports 
her unemployed husband and her mar- 
ried daughter; if the firm should fold, 
she knows she is through—they don’t 
hire grandmothers these days. Jim 
Andrews, who rides around reluctantly 
gouging rent from the rentless, is sad- 
dled with an uncle and mother-in-law 
as well as his own brood. The book- 
keeper, Estie Morris, has nephews, 
nieces, and a father that have to be 
fed. Camden Phillips has a deskful of 
hospital bills for his lungs. Kati 
Oliver, whose husband gets $17 a week, 
wants a baby. 

The contract never goes through, of 
course, and the novel peters out, leav- 
ing things about where they began. But 


‘before Miss Lawrence has finished with 


River, Mead & Luth, she has turned 
that office inside out and shaken it like 
a dustcloth. There are no dirty capi- 
talists or oppressed workers in this 
book—just a bunch of ordinary persons 
who are trying to squeeze a little too 
much juice out of a tired lemon. 
There isn’t any high poetry or im- 
pressionistic prose. But the language 
is alive; the narrative, quickened with 
dialogue; and the unmasking of the 
human rationalizations, is brutally ac- 
curate. 


Her characters are small people lost 
in an economic wilderness, as uncertain 
of themselves as of their jobs, cramped 
with fear as they contemplate the 
hostages they’ve given to an indifferent 
fortune. Not one of them, from boss 
to office boy, walks outside the shadow 
of his own insecurity; not one of them 
but hears behind him the sound of 
running feet. 
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ERE at Frankfort, we cling to A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES Gay 
the hallowed old-fashioned — 92 PROOF ie 

method of distilling whiskey. To it, 323 

we add all the skill that four genera- 2 ital is 

tions of experience have given us. Se oe a tae ton 

This method is slow, and it is (94 proof), Old Oscar Pepper brand 

a } ipa (90 proof), Mattingly & Moore (90 

costly. But we believe it is the only proof)—all blends of straight whiskies. 

way to achieve the rich, full-flavored 

mellowness that has set Paul Jones 

apart as one of America’s truly 

great whiskies. 


4 GENTLEMAN'S WHISKEY SINCE 1865 
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GOES WITH A LIGHT SMOKE 


“On top of the world.” It's the grand feeling that 
goes with smoking Luckies ...a light smoke that 










treats you right... that's truly kind to your throat 
... that delights you with the savory flavor of the 
highest priced center leaves of rich tobaccos. A 
light smoke — because only Lucky Strike gives you 
such fine tobaccos plus. the priceless throat protec- 
tion of the “Toasting” .Process. Only Lucky Strike. 
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OF RICH, RIPE-BODIED TOBACCO — ITS TOASTEL 





